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GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


Price, $1.00 


This book marks a distinctively forward step in the 


publication of commercial law texts. It is the work 


and the correctness of the treatment. 


NEW YORK 


of a prominent lawyer and of a successful teacher, 


which insures the soundness of the subject matter, 


are clearly and fully stated, and are illustrated by 


actual cases decided by the courts. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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MOORE’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
Price, $1.00 


The wide introduction of this book into commer- 
cial schools in all parts of the country, and its great 
popularity among teachers of the subject, amply 
testify to its superior merits. While comprehensive 
in its scope, it contains no complicated or obsolete 
subjects. It is modern in its methods, and contains 


an abundance of practical drills in business problems. 
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The accompanying illustration was drawn by a girl 


of fifteen yearsof age. It won thesecond prize in the 
St. Nicholas Drawing Contest which was recently 
instituted by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company. The prizes were all awarded for orig- 
inality of idea either in words or design, and not for 
artistic merit. 

The idea was to have the child write or draw 
something. that would make you want to buy and use 
a Dixen Pencil yourself. If the girl has succeeded, 
let us know, and we will send samples to all 
teachers who are in a position to buy or recommend 
tor the schocls under their charge. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Geometric Problems 
A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving Staying Power 


FOR THE 
All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- Tl Hq FE D R R Al N 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 
Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
“4 the nerve steady and the 
Text-Books of Art Education |] p7ay sinc siento the 
overworked officeman, 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- teacher and student. 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 
Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 


ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. Horsford’s 
Manual per copy . - ~ 25 Acid 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 
Phosphate. 


Price per copy - . ” - 230 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place - - - New York 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
NOW READY FRENCH BOOKS 


for teaching French 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND ssssisirai sas. 
publishers for copies for examination 

Added to and brought up to th t, with tables of refe ELAR A. Smee 

ed to and brought up to the present, with new efer- : 

ences for sources, and for additional reading; chronological tables, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 

synopsis for review, etc. i 

It is believed that the Stone’s History is unequalled for use of 

pupils in Grammar and High Schools where it is desired to take 

no more time than can properly be given to this subject. 
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For practical work ; 
for saving time; for long 
service and complete 
satisfaction, no other 
typewriter quite equals 


che Smith 
Premier 


-A little book explaining just why 
this is so will be sent on request. 
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“DRAWING” No. 365 


A PENCIL ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS 


















ROUND, NATURAL POLISH, EASY WRITING LEAD IN 
FIVE DEGREES OF HARDNESS: B, HB, H, HH, HHH 


ON THE SUPPLY LIST OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 
EBERHARD FABER (fitiususn x auzmeaa) NEW YORK 
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Better ask about it to-day. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
338 Broadway, New York 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 
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An interesting point about the 


<== ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS ~<a 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad 
and Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. #2obn St New tors 
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Australian Primary Education. 


If there is any one point on which the Australian 
people are unanimous it is the right of every child 
to have the means of education placed within its 
reach, and it is very rarely that exception is taken 
in the state parliaments to the cost of popular in- 
struction, which, so far as the public schools were 
concerned, amounted in 1902-3 to over ten million 
dollars, or more than $2.50 per head of population. 

Each state has its own educational system, but 
all are on a secular basis, and ample provision is 
made for enabling children in the most remote 
parts of the commonwealth to obtain a fair share 
of instruction. 

In New South Wales a public school may be es- 
tablished in any place where a regular attendance 
of not less than twenty children is guaranteed. 
Where the number is less a provisional school may 
be formed. There are also half-time schools, 
where twenty children, within a radius of ten 
miles, can be assembled in groups of ten each; and, 
in addition, house-to-house schools, where three or 
more groups are placed under an itinerant teacher. 
In the case of these two latter, the residents have 
to provide the necessary rooms, but all other 
charges are borne by the state. Private tutors, or 
governesses, are subsidized to the extent of $25 
per head on an average attendance up to a maxi- 
mum of $125 per annum, subject to the condition 
that two families share in the tuition, and that 
there is no state school readily accessible. 

In Victoria the conditions are much the same as 
in New South Wales, but it is not customary to 
start a full time school unless there is a reasonable 
chance of an average attendance of at least fifteen 
children being maintained. Where the number of 
children is less, the schools are either made half- 
time, or the parents are paid for the conveyance of 
their children to school. This is found more econom- 
ical than having separate schools for a dozen or less 
children each. Where there is railway communi- 
—_ the fares for school children are largely re- 

uced. 

In Queensland there must be an average attend- 
ance of thirty children to secure the opening of a 
state school, which may not, however, be too near 
one already established. Inaddition, the residents 
must be prepared to pay one-fifth of the cost of 
erecting and furnishing the necessary buildings. 
A provisional school may be established where the 
average attendance will not be less than twelve, 
and the nearest existing school is not less than 
twelve miles distant, but the residents are required 
to defray one-fifth of the cost of erection and fur- 
nishing. There are also a few half-time provi- 
sional schools. ; 

In South Australia‘a public school may be estab- 
lished where an average attendance of twenty chil- 
dren can be maintained; and a provisional school 
where the attendance is under twenty, but not less 
than twelve. There are also half-time and special 
schools, the latter giving full-time instruction, 
altho the attendance is less than twelve. The 
whole of the cost is borne by the state, which also 


pays a fair rental for any buildings provided by 
residents for use as provisional or special schools. 

~~ In Western Australia an average attendance of 
twenty children is necessary to secure the estab- 
lishment of a public school. Half-time schools are 
allowed where the aggregate attendance at the 
two divisions numbers sixteen. Provisional schools 
may be established where there is no other school 
within four miles, and where an average attend- 
ance of from ten to nineteen children can be se- 
cured. In sparsely-populated districts house-to- 
house schools are permitted. Special schools may 
be established in places too remote from the me- 
tropolis to be regularly inspected. In these the 
teachers are paid salaries higher than those given 
in ordinary state schools of the same size. 

In Tasmania a state school must Have an aver- 
age attendance of not less than twenty children. 
In thinly-populated districts provisional schools 
may be formed, and itinerant teachers employed 
where the families are so scattered that the chil- 
dren cannot be gathered into a singleschool. Occa- 
sionally where there is a falling off in the standard 
attendance, the schools receive special assistance. 

There are night schools in several of the states, 
but the number is rapidly declining. At the close 
of 1902 there were 7,218 state schools in the com- 
monwealth, with an average enrollment of 597,935, 
and an averege attendance of 455,343; the average 
annual cost per scholar in average attendance be- 
ing somewhat over $20, or, including cost of school 
premises, $23. The cost is highest in Western 
Australia, and lowest in Tasmania. In return for 
this expenditure, school attendance has been made 
compulsory in the various states, but the law is 
not always stringently enforced. 

These figures do not include the private schools, 
of which there are a large number, with an attend- 
ance of several thousand children. 

This widely-spread diffusion of popular educa- 
tion explains the fact not only why Australians 
are such extensive readers, but also why almost 


every township, however small, boasts its local _ 


paper, sometimes two or more, where the popula- 
tion is not much larger than that of a good-sized 
English village. 


PA 
No Better. 


The article on Joseph Lancaster in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL of January 14, recalls the following, 
which I heard as a boy. I cannot vouch for its ac- 
curacy: 

When slim speaker Clay, looking up to his chair, 
Saw that very fat man, Joseph Lancaster there, 
He said, while with pleasure the pun thru him 
thrilled, 
‘*Sir, I never before saw that chair so well filled.’’ 
The teacher then in his reply was not slow, 
For witty, tho serious, was dignified Joe. 
He mildly remarked, in the same punning way, 
‘He — filled this chair best was no better than 
y. ” 
H. L. BOLTWOOD. 
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Investigation of Writing Systems. 


From the report of the committee on writing, Chicago Principals’ Association. 


On entering upon its duties, the committee on 
writing had a wealth of material placed at its dis- 
posal by Superintendent Cooley. This material 
has been utilized in formulating the report. 

First in rank of importance is offered the report 
of Mr. E. A. Jackson to Mr. Cooley, from the St. 
Louis exposition. The information was gained at 
the exposition from written work in the exhibits, 
and from teachers and superintendents. Mr. Jack- 
son made a thoro canvass of the work and offered 
the facts in the case without going into detail of 
the work of different countries, states, and cities. 

Arizona. —Vertical system adopted by territorial 
board of education. Copy books in vertical writ- 
ing used in all grades. Same system taught in 
high and normal school, where penmanship is in 
course of study. Effort being made to change 
style to medium slant. Reasons for contemplated 
change: Too slow for business purposes; too easily 
duplicated; destroys individuality. 

Arkansas.—Vertical system generally used. In 
all schools where used, taught in all grades. High 
and normal schools use medium and Spencerian 
slants. No fixed style. Vertical favored by most 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. 

California. — Vertical system in use from four to 
six years in all cities and most country schools. 
A growing tendency to adopt a form of writing 
which has a full open letter with a slight slant to 
right hand, all loops and curves possible left off. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland adopted 
systems as above described in 1903. Objection to 
vertical system: Too slow; too easily duplicated; 
destroys individuality; proficiency decreases when 
work becomes greater; a back hand style is ac- 
quired in high schools. 

Cleveland and State of Ohio.—Vertical system 
adopted by state board. Some medium and Spen- 
cerian slants used in rural schools. Vertical used 
in Cleveland, taught in all grades. Special atten- 
tion given to primary work. Vertical taught in 
high school where penmanship is in course. No 
objection to style; generally favored for neatness, 
legibility, and free movement for hand in lower 
grades. 

Colorado. —Vertical writing for seven years, for 
a short time in lower grades only, later adopted by 
state board for all grades, and used to a great ex- 
- tent in high school work. A growing tendency 
manifested to return to slant writing with a med- 
ium angle. Reasons for change: Too slow; too 
easily duplicated; not practical for business; un- 
natural position !for children on common school 
desk. Favored by teachers in primary work, op- 
posed by grammar and high school teachers. 

Connecticut.—Vertical system used by cities and 
most rural schools. Methods optional. Hartford 
adopted slant writing. Vertical too slow. Busi- 
ness men approve vertical writing for general use. 
Insurance companies prefer vertical in all work. 
Same adopted by a number of companies. Reasons 
for vertical: Legibility; uniformity; less space oc- 
cupied; neatness. 

England.—Vertical and Spencerian systems 
used. One or twoother systems adopted by shires, 
districts, and cities. In either case special atten- 
tion is given to lower grades. Samestyle in upper 
grades and high school. However, special credit 
is given to a style called civil service hand, used in 
all examinations, this style being a full open letter 
with less slant than medium hand, tho a tendency 
for a fixed style is manifested which will probably 
result in vertical form of letter with slight slant. 


London.—Vertical system generally used in all 
schools. Special attention to primary grades. 


_Writing methods under the supervision of prin- 


cipals and inspectors of schools. Some Spencerian 
used. Writing becoming bad in high schools when 
special attention is given to civil service style when 
preparing for examinations. Some desire for 
— system, which is thought will be a medium 
slant. 

American Lutheran Schools. — Vertical and Spen- 
cerian systems taught at option of teachers and 
superintendent. Test made between systems 
showed vertical to be much slower, with greater 
legibility, and less space occupied. 

Idaho.—Vertical adopted by state board for five 
years has been used there, generally in lower 
grades. Majority of teachers want change. No 
action will be taken until five-year limit is up. 
Main objection: Work becomes very bad in gram- 
mar grades and high school when close attention 
is not given to written work by teachers. 

Indiana.—Vertical writing adopted by state 
board, taught in all graded, high, and normal 
schools until April, 1904. State adopted semi- 
slant, going into effect September 1. Reasons for 
change: Too slow, ete. 

Iowa.—Vertical taught in all graded and high 
schools when in course. System adopted by state, 
tho some superintendents use Spencerian. Palmer 
methods favored for high schools and business. 

Kansas.—Spencerian style in use since state 
came into Union until seven years ago. Vertical 
system adopted and used in all schools. A com- 
parative set of booksin all grades. Spencerian ex- 
hibited at Chicago fair, vertical at St. Louis. Judg- 
ment of expert examination gives vertical credit 
by 50 per cent. proficiency in every respect. No 
desire to change. 

Louisiana.—Spencerian system taught in all 
grades and high school work for many years. Ver- 
tical system adopted for five years. Spencerian 
system re-adopted by state board 1902. Reasons 
for change: Not generally favored by business 
men; too much of a type form; pupils forced to 
take unnatural and unhealthful positions; has a 
bad effect on eyes. 

Massachusetts and City of Boston.—Vertical sys- 
tem adopted by townships, being used by about 
nine-tenths of all cities and rural schools. Taught 
in all grades below high schools. Advanced work 
having an option where penmanship is taught. 
Boston, vertical in all grades, special attention 
given to primary work. This system much favored 
by teachers and principals, tho a growing tendency 
against vertical is manifested by higher educators 
and business men. 

Minnesota. —Vertical taught inall grades, adopted 
by state board four years ago. Style optional in 
high schools and normal work. Style preferred by 
teachers and principals for lower grade work. 
Some desirechange. Reasons for change: A waste 
of time; too much type form; not practical for 
business and bookkeeping; too easy for forgers to 
duplicate. 

Mississippi.—Vertical adopted by state board. 
Taught in all grades from one to ten, they having no 
separate high school course, tho optional in 9th 
and 10th year. Generally favored by teachers and 
principals; no objections from business houses, tho 
an effort is being made to change to slant. This 
change wanted by business colleges and old Spen- 
cerian writing teachers. 

Montana.—Vertical system used in all school 
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work a number of years. Medium slant adopted 
by state board 1903, now taught in all grades. 
Special attention given to primary work. Rea- 
sons for change, same as given by other states. 

Nebraska.—Vertical system adopted by state in 
use over six years, taught in all grades and high 
schools. Special attention given to primary work. 
One reason foradoption: A test was given by teach- 
ers between vertical and Spencerian, showing 150 
letters against 128 letters per minute in favor of 
vertical, much less space and 100 per cent. legibil- 
ity for vertical. No objection from business men 
= favored by most every one in higher educa- 

ion. 

_North Dakota.—Vertical taught in all principal 
cities and most rural schools in all grades. More 
attention given to primary work. A change to 
medium slant contemplated. Reasons: Writing 
bad in high school work when more time is needed 
and where rapid work is required in note taking; 
cannot be executed with freedom on common school 
desk, generally objected to by business men. 

New York City.—Vertical system used for more 
than ten years. Optional system adopted by city 
board February, 1904. Choice of vertical and 
medium slant given to teachers and principals. 
Special attention given to choice in lower grades. 
Optional in high schools. Change brought about 
by bankers’ and business men’s association. Sim- 
ilar change going on in state schools. 

New Mexico,—Vertical in majority of schools. 
Option given in many cities. Vertical and Spen- 
cerian being used. Vertical taught in high schools 
and normal where penmanship is in course of 
study. Much dissatisfaction is shown where both 
systems are used in some schools. Spencerian_ or 
medium slant given preference to vertical. Ob- 
jection to vertical, same as other states. 

Oklahoma.—No fixed system, three different 
styles taught, vertical system has preference. 
Tendency growing in favor of vertical. Reasons: 
Legibility, neatness, general proficiency shown by 
work done in this style. Probably will be adopted 
next year. 

Pennsylvania and City of Philadelphia.—Vertical 
adopted by Philadelphia board six years ago; taught 
in all grades and high schools. Some have been 
using medium slant for a few years. Agitation 
for universal adoption of medium system. Reasons 
for change, same as other states. State systems 
using less vertical with exception to lower grades. 

Cuba and Porto Rico.—At time of receiving free- 
dom any number of styles taught. Since, vertical 
in general use in all educational work. Some desire 
and efforts being made to change to medium slant. 
Semi-slant preferred by teachers from United 
States and educators of Havana. 

South Dakota.—Vertical adopted by state board 

for elementary school. Special attention given to 
primary work. Option in high schools. Poor 
work when vertical is used without special atten- 
tion by teachers. Back hand acquired where speed 
is required. Generally disliked by teachers and 
principals in higher grade work and similar reason 
as other states. 
_ St. Louis.—Vertical adopted by city board taught 
in all grades. Much better work done in lower 
grade where other styles are used. Some option 
given to high schools, tho work not so good where 
vertical has been taught and later choice given to 
pupils when speed and accuracy is required in note- 
making. 

Tennessee.—Spencerian adopted by state board. 
System used in all schools. General satisfaction 
given. No desire to change. 

Utah.—Vertical writing in use for’ more than 
ten years, but owing to a contemplated change in 
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course of study, which will put reading, history, 
arithmetic, and writing in a secondary place in the 
course, an option will perhaps be given to teachers 
to adopt any style. A tendency is manifested for 
medium slant. 

Wisconsin and City of Milwaukee.—Milwaukee 
teaching vertical in all grades and high school 
work. Spencerian in about one-half of rural 
schools. Special attention to primary work. 
Many teachers desire change to medium slant. 
Reasons: Not practical for business; not practical 
or healthful for use on common school desks; too 
slow; no individuality. 

West Virginia.—Vertical and Spencerian sys- 
tems taught. Spencerian preferred by teachers, 
principals, and superintendents for neatness, rap- 
idity, and muscle development. Spencerian will 
prevail in all schools in short time. 


Summary of Replies Received from Superintendents in Cities of 
50,000 or More Inhabitants. 
No. of inquiries ; : , , , @<% 
Failed to hear from . P , ‘ ‘ . 9 
Total number of replies received 69 
USE OF VERTICAL WRITING. 
Vertical writing wsed—grades not speci- 





fied—in , , ; ’ ‘ 37 cities 

Vertical writing wsed— grades 1-6; Spring- 
field, Mass. 

— writing wsed—grade 1; Denver, 

olo. 

Vertical writing used—grade 1; New Or- 
leans, La. 

Vertical writing wsed—grades 1-2; Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Vertical writing, system not named in 
Boston, and New York ; ‘ 6 

Vertical writing usedin . . . 43 

Not used in , , , , ‘ 26 

69 


WHETHER SATISFACTORY OR NOT. 
Vertical writing considered satisfactory in 21 cities 
Vertical writing used and considered wn- . 
satisfactory in , F ‘ , 11 cities 
Vertical writing used and considered not 


entirely satisfactory , , 5 cities 
Vertical writing used and no answer 
whether satisfactory ‘ ‘ . 1 
Vertical writing reported satisfactory, but 
other systems recommended:— 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 3 
41 


OTHER SYSTEMS RECOMMENDED. 


Slant writing recommended by 26 superintend- 
ents, under the following forms of expression: 
Slant, old slant, semi-slant, medium slant, medial 
slant, slight forward slant, slight slant, intermedial 
slant, easy slant, moderate slant, natural slant, 
semi-vertical slant, Spencerian, 80 degrees. Some 
systems in use and recommended. — “‘ Intermedial,’’ 
Silver, Burdett; ‘‘ Intermedial,’’ Richardson, Smith 
& Co; ‘‘Medial,’’ Ginn & Co.; ‘‘ Normal Review 
oe Slant; ’’ ‘‘ Elective System,’’ Newson 

0. 


Letters from Superintendents. 


Our policy is, and has been for some time back, 
to have practically an open book list, and to allow 
principals and teachers the largest liberty in the 
methods to be followed in class-room work. 
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In our schools we have the slant system of writ- 
ing, the semi-slant, and the vertical. 

Several years ago, before consolidation, the 
board of superintendents of the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, by a majority vote, declared 
themselves in favor of the semi-slant. This gave 
a decided impetus to this style of penmanship in 
New York. A majority of the schools in Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx follow the semi-slant and a ma- 
jority of the schools in the other boroughs the ver- 
tical system. 

I do not think that any of us are very well satis- 
fied with the average results in penmanship in 
our city. This question is a very perplexing 
one. 

In the recent revision of the course of study, 
the present board of superintendents expressed 
their sentiments in the syllabus as follows: 

‘* A vertical system of penmanship, or a system 
having a slight slant to the right, may be used in 
this (1A) and succeeding grades. 

In other words, a majority of our board favors 
the vertical system, and is decidedly opposed to 
the full slant. 

We shall be pleased to receive light on this 
troublesome question from the progressive me- 
tropolis of the West. Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 
New York City. 


Vertical writing is used in the public schools of 
this city and quite generally. No statistics show- 
ing the exact extent it is taught have ever been 
collected, but there is good reason to believe that 
this system is taught much more generally than 
any other. It would seem, therefore, that it is 
satisfactory to those most interested. 

The teaching of handwriting is required in the 
public schools of Boston, but the system of hand- 
writing is not defined. Masters of schools are al- 
lowed to have taught in their schools any system 
which they may think fit to adopt. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE H. CONLEY. 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Boston, Mass. 


1. Do you use vertical writing in your schools? 

Yes, we have used it for seven years, altho upon 
the request of a member of the board at one of its 
sessions during the last year, the board voted to 
introduce for the coming year the slant. 

2. If so, is the system satisfactory in all 
grades? 

My experience has been that the vertical system 
‘is far more satisfactory than the slant, especially 
so for the first, second, and third grades. 

3. If not, what would you recommend in its 
place? 

While strongly in favor of the vertical system, 
I shall do all in my power to make the ‘‘ modified 
slant,’’ which has been recommended for use, a 
success. Iam inclined to think that the modified 
slant is preferable to the old slant. I believe that 
for children of the first, second, and third grades 
the vertical system is preferable, and that as the 
child advances in the grade, and his muscular 
movements are under better control, a modifica- 
tion of the system will ultimately be adopted by 
each pupil, a system suited to the pupil’s peculiari- 
ties. 

Individuality. in penmanship will make itself 
felt, no matter what the system, and some modifi- 
cation of the system taught to the pupils will result 
to give individuality to the pupils’ handwriting as 
soon as their muscles are under full control. 

Duluth, Minn. 
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_ We have had a most unsatisfactory experience 
in the use of copy-books, and have tried vertical, 
medial, and semi-vertical. 

At our June meeting, ’04, the board adopted the 
elective system of penmanship, published by New- 
son & Co., New York. It allows the option of 
either theslant or vertical, and the principals were 
directed to use their discretion, requiring, how- 
ever, all the children of the school to use the same 
system. It was my opinion that a large majority 
of the schools would use the vertical system, and 
arrangements were made to supply that copybook, 
but very much to my surprise the great majority 
of the schools chose the semi-vertical and are using 
the book with greater success and satisfaction than 
has heretofore attended our efforts in this subject. 
I think that this is probably owing to the fact that 
the slant of the elective system is very slight and 
that the vertical seems almost a backhand, and that 
the teachers were afraid the children would ac- 
quire a backhand, if they adopted the vertical 
system. 

I regret very much that our experience has been 
so unsatisfactory that I do not feel like making 
any recommendation upon this subject at all. 

Yours very truly, 
A. J. SMITH, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


We have gone over the subject with some care, 
and at a recent meeting of the board ef education 
we substituted a semi-slant system in place of the 
vertical. The matter had been previously referred 
to our supervisor of drawing and myself, and I 
enclose a report to the board of education, on 
which the action was taken. 

One of our difficulties has been that the teachers 
of the high school, especially in the business de- 
partment, were undoing what had been attempted 
in the grades. The system we have introduced 
seems to be quite satisfactory to all concerned. It 
is as as plain as the vertical and will meet the de- 
mands of the business man. 


St. Joseph, Mo. J. A. WHITEFORD. 


BPA 
‘March in the Country. 


By MELvin Hix, P. S. 31, Borough of Queens, 
New York City. 
Now groweth Winter aged, mild, and weak, 


And his fierce legions from the lowlands flee; 
While the flooded streams their ‘rosty fetters 


reak, 
And the liquid life blood stirs in every tree. 


Yet sendeth he his winged warriors forth 
As best they may to cover his retreat, — 
The blustering Northwest and the bitter North, 
And _ chill Northeast Wind with his arrowy 
sleet. 


Nathless for all their rage sweet Spring 
Extendeth far and wide her borders green; 
While the robin and the bluebird blithely sing, 

Rejoicing in the victories of their. Queen. 


Diana’s empire waneth day by day; 
And Phoebus rules the hours with equal sway. 
CEP 
The National Educational Association will 
meet at Asbury Park, N.J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. 
William H. Maxwell, New York City; Permanent 
Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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For Lincoln Day.—Two Poems by E.dna Dean Proctor. 


The Grave of Lincoln. 


Now must the storied Potomac 
Laurels forever divide; 

Now to the Sangamon fameless 
Give of its century’s pride; 

Sangamon, stream of the prairies, 
Placidly westward that flows, 

Far in whose city of silence, 
Calm he has sought his repose. 

Over our Washington’s river 
Sunrise beams rosy and fair; 

Sunset on Sangamon fairer— 
Father and martyr lies there. 


Kings under pyramids slumber, 

Sealed in the Libyan sands; 
Princes in gorgeous cathedrals, 

Decked with the spoil of the lands; 
Kinglier, princelier sleeps he 

Couched ’mid the prairies serene, 
Only the turf and the willow 

Him and God’s heaven between; 
Temple nor column to cumber. 

Verdure and bloom of the sod, — 
So in the vale by Beth-peor 

Moses was buried of God. 





Break into blossom, O prairies, 
Snowy and golden and red, 
Peers of the Palestine lilies 
Heap for your Glorious Dead 
Roses as fair as of Sharon, 
Branches as stately as palm, 
Odors as rich as the spices— 
Cassia and aloes and balm— 
Mary the loved and Salome, 
All with a gracious accord, 
Ere the first glow of the morning 
Brought to the tomb of the Lord. 


Wind of the west breathe round him 
Soft as the saddened air’s sigh 

When to thesummit of Pisgah 
Moses had journeyed to die; 

Clear as its anthem that floated 
Wide o’er the Moabite plain, 

Low with the wail of the people 
Blending its burdened refrain. 

Rarer, O wind and diviner,— 
Sweet as the breeze that went by, 

When, over Olivet’s mountain, 
Jesus was lost in the sky. 


Not for thy sheaves nor savannas 
Crown we thee, proud Illinois. 
Here in his grave is thy grandeur; 


Born of his sorrow thy joy. 
Only the tomb by Mount Zion, 
Hewn for-the Lord, do we hold 
Dearer than his in thy prairies, 
Girdled with harvests of gold. 
Still for the world thru the ages 
Wreathing with glory his brow, 
He shall be liberty’s Saviour, 
Freedom’s Jerusalem thou. 


BP 
Thomas and Nancy Lincoln. 


‘*Fit us for humblest service,’’ prayed 
This kindly, reverent man, 
Content to hold a lowly place 
In God’s eternal plan: 
Content, by prairie, wood, and stream 
The common lot to share, 
Or help a neighbor in his need 
Some grievous weight to bear,— 
Then trustfully resigned the life 
That had fulfilled his prayer. 


And she in Indiana’s grave 
This many a year who lies— 
Mother and wife whose yearning soul 
Looked sadly from her eyes— 
Who, dying. called her children close 
As the last shadow fell, : 
And bade them ever worship God 
And love each other well— 
Then to her forest grave was borne, 
The wind her funeral-knell! 


So drear—so lone—who could have dreamed 
The boy her bed beside, 

Forth from that cabin door would walk 
Among earth’s glorified? 

But, lo! his name from sea to sea 
Gives patriotism wings; 

Upon his brow a crown is set 
Grander than any king’s; 

And to these fameless graves his fame 
Tender remembrance brings. 


Ah! still the humble God doth choose 
The mighty to confound: 
Still them that fear and follow him 
His angel campeth round; 
And while by Indiana’s woods 
Ohio, murmuring, flows, 
And Illinois’ green levels shine 
In sunset’s parting glows— 
While Lincoln’s name is dear, our hearts 
Will hallow their repose. 
—From The Independent. 
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Educational Redemption of the South. 


Address to the People of the South by the State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction of the Southern States. 


At a meeting of the Association of the Superintendents of Public Instruction of the Southern States, in Atlanta, Octo- 
ber, 1903, a committee consisting of J. Y. Joyner, of North Carolina, chairman; H. L. Whitfield, of Mississippi, and S. A. 
Mynders, of Tennessee, was appointed to prepare an address to the people of the Southern states. 

At a subsequent meeting of this association in Birmingham, April 26 and 27, 1904, the following address was reported by 
the chairman of the committee and, after full discussion, was unanimously adopted: 


With a keen sense of the responsibility laid upon 
us, heads of the Departments of Education, by the 
people of our respective states, with a fixed faith 
in the native capacity of Southern children, thru 
whose veins courses the purest strain of Anglo- 
Saxon blood- on the continent—the strongest, 
cleanest blood on earth—with a firm reliance in the 
patriotism, chivalry, courage, pride, and sense of 
justice of the Southern people, with a profound 
conviction of the necessity of universal education 
for the preservation and perpetuation of democ- 
racy, with an assurance born of the evidence of 
all past experience and all past history that the 
only means of universal education are the public 
schools, we are moved to lay before our people 
these facts about their schools, and to make to 
them, in the children’s name, this appeal for those 
schools. 


1. Inadequacy of Our Public School System. 


Comparative Statistics. 

The public schools of the South, the only hope 
for the education of nine-tenths of the people’s 
children, are still sadly inadequate to their stu- 
pendous task, unequal to the educational demands 
of this century of education, and inferior in most 
respects to the public schools of other sections of 
our common country. Comparative statistics of 
undoubted authority show that of all sections of 
our country the public schools of the South have 
the poorest houses and equipment, the most poorly 
paid teachers, the shortest school term, and the 
most inadequate system of supervision. 

The average salary of teachers for the country 
at large is $49.00 for men and $40.00 for women, 
while the average salary for teachers in the South- 
ern states is $35.63 for men, and $30.47 for women. 
The average length of the public school term 
for the country at large is 145 days. The aver- 
age length of the public school term for 
the South Atlantic states, including Tennessee, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolino, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Virginia, 
and Florida, is 99 days. Outside of the larger 
cities and towns there are few public high schools 
worthy of the name, and the work done in most 
of the public schools is necessarily so elementary 
in character as to fail to furnish adequate prepar- 
ation for college or university, or for civic, social, 
and industrial service for the thousands that must 
depend upon them for such preparation. 

For every man, woman and child of its popula- 
tion the country at large is spending $2.99 for the 
education of its children; the South is spending 
barely 98 cents. The country at large is spending 
$20.29 for every pupil enrolled in its public schools; 
the Southern states are spending only $6.95. The 
country at large is spending for every child of 
school age in the United States an average -of 
$10.57; the Southern states are spending for every 
child of school age within their borders $4.05. It 
is not surprising that, with such an inadequately 
equipped system of public schools, there should be 
found also in the South the largest per cent. of 
illiteracy and the smallest per cent. of property on 
a per capita distribution of wealth. The census 
report: for 1900 shows that twenty-four per cent. 
of the white population of the United States 


dwells in the Southern states that composed the 
Confederacy, while sixty-four per cent. of all 
white illiterates over ten years of age is to found 
in these states. Illiteracy and poverty, intelli- 
gence and prosperity, travel together thru the 
world. The one follows the other as effect follows 
cause. 
The Rural Schools. 

Between eight-ninths and nine-tenths of the 
population of the South is rural and agricultural. 
The great masses of the people of the South, 
therefore, are dependent upon the rural schools 
for education. The rural schools, then, are the 
strategic point in the educational system of the 
Southern states. Farming is still the greatest in- 
stitution in the South. The preservation and 
improvement of its greatest industry and its 
greatest institution depend upon the improve- 
ment of these rural schools. Because of the 
sparse population, the large territory, the bad 
roads, the geographical barriers, the small 
amount of taxable property, and the small 
school fund, these rural public schcols are the 
most poorly equipped and most inefficient public 
schools in the South. Unless they can be made 
equal in merit to the best public schools of the 
towns and cities, and adapted to educating farmers’ 
children for farm life rather than away from farm 
life, many of the best people in the ccuntry will 
continue to leave the farms, and the disastrous 
drain upon the best blood of the country will be 
kept up until there may be left there only ‘‘the 
poorest peasant population, too ignorant to know 
the value and blessing of an education and too in- 
different to care to secure it for their offspring.’’ 


Facts to be Faced with Characteristic Courage. 

It behooves our people to face these facts with 
their characteristic courage, the courage that they 
displayed on the battlefield when the forces of the 
world were massed against them, the courage that 
they displayed in the darkest hour of the direst 
poverty that followed on the heels of bloody war, 
and that enabled them to repair their broken for- 
tunes and rebuild their blasted homes and reculti- 
vate their devastated fields. They are now begin- 
ning to have time and means to build up their pub- 
lic schools. 

Purpose of Statement of Facts. 

Far be from us any intention of ridicule, blame, 
or discouragement in reciting these facts in regard 
to the educational conditions of the Southern 
states. To those familiar with the obstacles that 
had to be overcome—social and political revolu- 
tions, destruction and reconstruction, poverty, 
robbery, misrule—the wonder is that these condi- 
tions are as good as they are. Fora people that 
have so heroically and successfully surmounted 
such obstacles and made possible in one generation 
a new and glorious era of industrial and educational 
development, we have only admiration, gratitude, 
commendation. We would remind this generation 
of Southerners, however, that some sacrifice for 
their children is necessary, and that with half the 
sacrifice that their fathers and mothers made, 
Southern children can be given such educational 
facilities as will enable them to begin the work of 
manhood and .womanhood without handicap as 
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compared with the children of other sections of 
our common country. 


II. Remedies. 


Realizing the defects of the public schools of the 
South, we beg io suggest out of our experience 
and observation some remedies. 

Necessary Physical Equipments. 

At the foundation of every successful school 
system lies the practical problem of necessary 
physical equipment in houses, furniture, and 
grounds. This question of the character of a pub- 
lic school-house is a far more serious one than it 
seems to the unthinking. Nobody has any respect 
for anything that is not respectable. A respect- 
able school-house with respectable equipment and 
decent surroundings is necessary for conducting 
successfully the business of public education and 
is essential for commanding the respect of the 
community for that business. 

Men judge the character of a business very 
largely by the character of the place of business. 
Surely, then, the house in which this sacred work 
of training the children of the republic for citizen- 
ship and social service, a work that has to do with 
mind, and soul, and body, with the molding of 
character and the creation of ideals, should be a 
place worthy in all respects of such a work; a home, 
not a hovel; a place of beauty, not a place of ugli- 
ness; a place of comfort, not a place of discomfort; 
a place of cleanness, not a place of uncleanness. 
About it the grass should grow green and the sun 
shine bright, the flowers bloom and the birds sing 
and the trees wave their long arms, that the chil- 


dren, while listening to the lessons taught by men- 


and books, may receive also, from the potent, silent 

influence of proper environment, the sweet mes- 

sages of peace, and love, and culture, and beauty. 
Qualified Teachers. 

Houses and grounds and equipment are largely 
dead mechanism without the vitalizing touch of a 
properly qualified teacher. It is, after all, the 
teacher that breathes the breath of life into the 
school. We need better teachers and must have 
them before we can have better schools. But we 
are now getting better teachers than we pay for. 
With short school terms, small salaries, poor school- 
houses, unclassified and unclassifiable schools, and 
other conditions that render success almost im- 
possible, we cannot hope to command and retain 
first-class talent in this business of teaching the 
rural schools. 

After all, back of this question of better teachers 
lies the question of better pay. For meager sal- 
aries men and women cannot afford to put them- 
selves into the long and expensive training neces- 
sary for the best equipment for this delicate and 
difficult work of teaching. With the short terms 
and the necessity of dividing their attention be- 
tween the service of two masters to make a bare 
living, they scarcely work at the business of teach- 
ing long enough to master it or to make it a real 
profession. In the past, because of peculiar con- 
ditions in the South, we have been able to com- 
mand, even for the meager salaries that we have 
paid, a teaching force of more culture and refine- 
ment perhaps than could have been commanded 
anywhere else on the continent. 

As the South, however, rapidly. comes more and 
more into her industrial and agricultural heritage, 
and the channels of profitable employment multi- 
ply, we cannot hope to retain the best men and 
women in the profession of teaching unless we 
make their compensation somewhat commensurate 
with that offered in other fields of labor. At pres- 
ent theannual salary paid the teacher who works 
in the immortal stuff of mind and soul is less than 
that paid the rudest workers in wood and iron— 
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less than that paid the man that shoes your horse, 
or plows your corn, or paints your house. 
Competent Supervision. 

The evidence of the most successful school sys- 
tem in every section of the country, and of the 
most successiul county, town, and district systems 
in the South, proves conclusively the necessity and 
the wisdom of competent supervision. Without 
competent supervision and direction no great bus- 
iness can succeed. This business of education is 
no exception to the rule. Each county system of 
schools must have a competent head. It can rise 
no higher than its head. The supervisor of the 
county system should be a man trained to his work, 
with ability to make and execute plans for the im- 
provement and training of the public school teach- 
ers, to direct campaigns for education of public 
sentiment on educational questions and for the ad- 
vancement of public education along all needful 
lines, to advise, stimulate, and properly direct 
school committeemen and other school officers; 
he should be endowed with tact, wisdom, common 
sense, character, grit, ability to get along with 
folks, and to command the confidence of teachers, 
officers, children, and patrons. 

In a word, this man occupies the real strategic 
point in all this work of public education in the 
South to-day. He must be a many-sided man, 
possessing not only professional training, but rare 
qualities of leadership. The work is difficult 
enough and delicate enough, the responsibility 
great enough and sacred enough, to require the 
entire time, thought, and energy of the most com- 
petent man, the entire consecration of every facul- 
ty of his head and heart and body. You cannot; 
command such a man for long without paying him 
a living salary. The average salary paid men for 
this work in the South is less than $500.00 a year. 

Longer School Terms. 

We cannot hope to give the great, masses of our 
people more than the mere rudiments of learning 
in public schools continuing only about ninety-nine 
days a year. We cannot hope to compete with 
other sections whose public schools are opened to 
all their children from 150 to 190 days. 


Better Classification and Gradation by Consolidation. 

Before there can be such classification and gra- 
dation of the work in the public schools as to make 
possible thoro and successful instruction in even 
the primary and intermediate branches, some 
means must be found to consolidate most of the 
little schools with one room ahd one teacher into 
larger schools withat least two rooms and two 
teachers. Investigation shows that the average 
teacher in the little one-room rural school must 
have from twenty to fifty recitations daily. The 
farce of this is manifest on its face. 

The advantages of fewer and larger schools re- 
sulting from consolidation are apparent. Among 
these may be mentioned (1) More money for better 
houses and better teachers; (2) More teachers in 
one school, making possible better gradation and 
classification, with fewer and larger classes for 
each teacher, and more time for each class, mak- 
ing possible more thoro and more advanced in- 
struction; (3) Increase in enthusiasm, pride, and 
effort on account of larger number of pupils and 
greater competition. 

Public High Schools. 

Another great need of the public school system 
of the South is the public high school. There are 
few public high schools in the Southern states, and 


nearly all of these are in the cities and towns. A, 


public school system without public high schools 
is sadly incomplete, in fact like some magnificent 
structure with only the lower rooms complete. 
Such a system of public schools can never raise 
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the great masses of men to any high plane of gen- 
eral intelligence or civic usefulness and power. It 
will do well if it raise them barely above the plane 
of absolute illiteracy. These public high schools, 
township, county, and district, cannot be supplied 
without more money. The money spent on the 
rural public schools of the South is insufficient to 
provide even five months of thoro elementary in- 
struction. The money for public high schools must 
be supplied here, as elsewhere, by state appropria- 
tion supplemented by local taxation, county, town- 
ship, or district. 
More Money by Local Taxation. 

We cannot hope to supply these needs of the 
public school of the South, and place these schools 
on an equal footing with the public schools of 
other lands and other sections, without more 
money. Better houses, grounds, and equipments, 
larger salaries and better teachers, longer terms 
and better supervision, are not to be had without 
paying for them. There is but one sensible and 
successful way of securing the necessary funds for 
any permanent public purpose, and that is public 
taxation. We have tried for more than a quarter 
of a century to supply these funds by general tax- 
ation; we have reached the limit of general state 
taxation for schools in almost every Southern state, 
and we have failed. 

Other states in other sections, and certain com- 
munities in the Southern states, that have suc- 
ceeded in raising the funds necessary for a suc- 
cessful and complete system of public’schools, have 
been compelled to supplement the general tax by 
a local tax. More than sixty-nine per cent. of the 
funds for public schools in the United States is 
raised by local taxation. We are forced to the 
conclusion, then, that the South must adopt local 
taxation by counties, townships, or districts as the 
only means found effective elsewhere in supplying 
sufficient funds for successful public schools. 


III. Equality of Opportunity for the Children 
of the South. 


Rich Heritage of Untainted Blood. 

With this statement of the defects, needs, and 
remedies of our public school system, as we see 
them, we make our confident appeal, in the chil- 
dren’s name, to the people of the South. In the 
unmixed blood of your children, strangely pro- 
tected in the past from taints of undesirable strains 
of foreign blood by the very isolation, pride, inde- 
pendence, and imputed provincialism of the South, 
you have the richest heritage that any people can 
have. Shall these children have a chance thru the 
public schools to be all that they are capable of be- 
ing, and to do all that they are capable of doing? 

The “Everlasting Nay” or the “Everlasting Yea.” 

Equality of opportunity is the only foundation 
on which a true republic can safely rest. Equality 
of opportunity is an impossibility in the twentieth 
century without equality of opportunity for educa- 
tion. Equality of opportunity for education is an 
impossibility for all the people without properly 
equipped public schools. Shall these children of 
yours, thru public schools as good as the best, have 
an equal opportunity for power, progress, prosper- 
ity, and service with the children of other sections 
and other lands? Are not your children as good 
as the best, and do they not deserve the best? The 
answer must come and come soon from the plain 
people of these Southern states. Shall it be an 
everlasting ‘‘Nay’’ or an everlasting ‘‘ Yea’’? 
Everlasting it must be. Upon the answer hangs 
the light or blessing of millions of minds, the bond- 
age or freedom of millions of souls, the weal or 
woe of one of the fairest lands on earth, maybe 
he destiny of a nation, the perpetuity of a gov- 
rnment, the most beneficent the sun shines on. 
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A Sacred Duty. 

By the tradition of the past, the facts of the 
present, the hopes of the future, by the love that 
you bear your children, by the duty that you owe 
your country, yourselves, and your neighbors, we 
appeal to you, the people of the South, to rally to 
the support of your public schools and make them 
— to their high mission and their stupendous 
task. 

J. Y. Joyner, of North Carolina; S. A. Mynders, 
of Tennessee; H. L. Whitfield, of Mississippi; Ar- 
thur Lefevre, of Texas; J. B. Aswell, of Louisi- 
ana; W. B. Merritt, of Georgia; O. B. Martin, of 
South Carolina; I. W. Hill, of Alabama; John H. 
Hinemon, of Arkansas; J. W. Southall, of Vir- 
ginia; W. N. Sheats, of Florida. 

CPA 


The Pre-Raphaelite Movement in Art. 
By HENRIETTA LAZARUS. 


Ruskin says: ‘‘ Painting is nothing but a noble 

and expressive language, invaluable as a vehicle of 
thought, but by itself nothing. Many pictures are 
an ostentatious exhibition of the artist’s power of 
speech, the clear and vigorous elocution of useless 
and senseless words. The early efforts of Cimabue 
and Giotto are the burning messages of prophecy; 
delivered by the stammering lips of infants. 
No weight nor mass nor beauty of execution can 
outweigh one grain or fragment of thought.’’ And 
Ruskin was the ardent advocate of the Pre-Raph- 
aelite Brotherhood! 

Of this band of artists, Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
was the inspirationand soul. Associated with him 
were his brother, William Michael Rossetti, William 
Holman Hunt, John Everett Millais, Thomas Wool- 
ner, James Collinson, and Frederic George Steph- 
ens. Their aim was to paint truth and nature 
without being prejudiced by tradition. They called 
themselves ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite’’ because they found 
in the wings of Fra Lippi’s angels and the colum- 
bines of Perugino’s gardens that loving and exact 
study of small things which gave to them a sense 
of sincerity, and which they missed in the breadth 
and ease of later work. They desired to restore to 
art the simplicity, truth, and earnestness which 
characterized the early Christian painters, and 
which they asserted had been lost under the suc- 
cessors of Raphael, who derived their inspiration 
not from Christian but pagan sources. Despite 
the smallness of their numbers, they made a bold 
assault on conventionalism, and what is best in 
nineteenth century art is due to them. 

Their greatest fault is excess of symbolism. 
This is the result of their attempt to elevate ma- 
terialism by mysticism, and to invest realistic 
things with a spiritual meaning. 

No better example of this can be quoted than 
Holman Hunt’s ‘‘ The Shadow of Death.’’ It was 
painted in the Holy Land where the author be- 
lieved the true exponent of religious art should go 
for inspiration. The size of the canvas is six by 
seven feet. The scene is a vaulted chamber, at 
once workshop and dwelling. It is the hour of 
sunset and Jesus has just arisen from his toil at 
the carpenter’s bench and stands with head thrown 
back and arms outstretched in an attitude of relief 
from labor. 

Before an ivory chest, the one supposed to have 
been left by the Wise Men of the East in the man- 
ger at Bethlehem, kneels his mother, in the act of 
examining its contents,—an Eastern crown, an in- 
cense burner, and an urn for precious spices, when 
her attention is called to the shadow her son’s 
figure casts upon the wall, that of a cross. This 
prefigures his agony upon the cross. The tools ar- 
ranged upon the rack signify the nails and instru- 
ments of torture. The bunch of reeds in the cor- 
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ner refer to the mock scepter put into Jesus’ hand 
as he was led to crucifixion. The circular window 
which looks out upon the evening sky surrounds 
his head like a nimbus. Above it is a star-shaped 
opening which symbolizes the star which was seen 
in the East. The whole is painted in a high key 
of color that arrests the attention and admiration 
of those who have never vexed their minds with 
the inner meaning of Pre-Raphaelitism. Brief 
sketches of the trio whose names are indissolubly 
connected with this reaction that gave a healthier 
tone to art, should not here be amiss. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was born in London in 
1828. His father, a political refugee from Italy, 
was professor of Italian literature in King’s col- 
lege, and a man of amazing erudition. His four 
children, two sons and two daughters, inherited 
his literary taste. Dante, the second child, was 
christened Gabriel Charles, but when he attained 
an age to appreciate his father’s great work on the 
Divine Comedy, he dropped the Charles and as- 
sumed the poet’s name. 

He was eighteen years old when he wrote his 
first poems, ‘‘ The Blessed Damosel’’ and ‘‘ The 
Sister’s Sleep.’’ He was the same age when he 
entered the schools of the Royalacademy. At this 
period the soul of art interested him more than the 
body. In fact he never mastered its technique. 
His first oil picture was a portrait of his father. His 
first serious work, ‘‘ Girlhood of Mary the Virgin,’’ 
was done in 1848 after his association with Holman 
Hunt. The very pulse of medieval adoration per- 
vaded the conception of the picture, tho its work- 
manship was weak. 

His passion for the physical presentation of a 
mystical idea was inborn, for he attended no rites 
of the Catholic church and studied no ecclesiastical 
literature. Sostrongly did this feeling possess him, 
that on his first tour thru the art galleries of Bel- 
gium he carefully closed his eyes on approaching 
any picture that did not bear the medieval aspect. 

The extremes to which one of the weakest of the 
brotherhood, James Collinson, went in his picture, 
“St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’’ caused Rossetti to 
abandon the practice of sacred art. A very dis- 
consolate period followed. Then his true genius 
was revealed to him by accident. He discovered 
his exquisite sense of color while toiling over a 
frontispiece for the ‘‘ Germ,”’ the literary voice of 
the Pre-Raphaelites. 

For the next decade he produced numbers of 
such drawings. His method was to become inter- 
penetrated with some ballad or emotional passage 
of poetry, meditate on the scene until he saw it 
clearly before him, then—the most difficult part— 
draw the design, then with triumphant ease fill in 
the outlines with radiant color. Rossetti’s weak- 
ness was his drawing, but for imaginative senti- 
ment and wealth of color he has never been sur- 
passed. No one has ever produced such expanses 
of deep turquoise blue, such flagrant scarlets, such 
thunderous purples. : 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was an ephem- 
eral institution, but its principles and the energy 
of its founder left their mark on the whole world 
of art. In 1856 he had gathered around him a 
coterie of disciples who eventually became distin- 
guished, among them being Edward Burne-Jones. 

But the master remained a recluse, far preferring 
to be the priest and confessor of genius to acting 2 
public part himself. His paintings were never ex- 
hibited save at the houses of his friends, and not 
until after his death did the world behold them. 

The most marvelous of Rossetti’s works are 
‘““Dante’s Dream’’ and ‘‘ Mary Magdalen.’’ The 
latter is extremely original in design. It shows 
the Magdalen pursued by her lovers, but turning 
away from them to seek Jesus in the house of 
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Simon the Pharisee. The sweet pursuasiveness of 
Christ who looks out of a window, the passion of 
the awakened sinner who tears the roses from her 
hair, make it a work whose moral force appeals to 
the heart at once. 

John Everett Millais was born at Southampton, 
June 8, 1829. His family came originally from the 
Isle of Jersey, and most of his childhood was spent 
in the Channel islands and France. He early 
evinced a taste for art, which was fostered by his 
parents who sent him at the age of nine to an art 
school. At eleven he entered the Royal academy, 
where seven years later he won the medal for his 
historical composition ‘‘The Tribe of Benjamin 
Seizing the Daughters of Shiloh.’’ While yet a 
student there he tacitly rebelled against the teach- 
ings then prevalent, therefore only too eagerly 
joined Rossetti and Hunt in founding a school that 
would express a thought in natural words native 
to the speaker, paint a thing as it is, not as an old 
master said it should be painted. The first prac- 
tical illustration which Millais gave of this theory 
was ‘‘Isabella,’’ from‘ Keats’ poem; but his best 
example of the Pre-Raphaelite movement was 
‘Christ in the House of His Parents.’’ It was re- 
markable for its ingenious religious symbolism, 
and the marvelous realism of its details. The work 
excited much comment, both favorable and adverse. 
Religious enthusiasts regarded it as a forerunner 
of the return of art to the simplicity of Fra An- 
gelico. Others saw in its realism an attempt to 
exalt the tools of the artist and declared its hand- 
ling of sacred subjects repulsive. His last contri- 
bution to this school of art was ‘‘ The Return of 
the Dove to the Ark.”’ 

In 1852 Millais abandoned symbolism and devoted 
himself to the depiction of a tender sentimentality 
exemplified by such paintings as ‘“ The Huguenot,”’ 
‘The Order of Release,’’ and ‘‘ The Proscribed 
Royalist.’’ Of his work as a whole this may be 
said:—His temperament is intensely poetic and 
many of his compositions are poems in themselves. 
He has a subtle power of expressing thought thru 
the medium of paints and brushes. In technical 
details he is deficient; his drawing is often exag- 
gerated and he wholly ignores atmospheric influ- 
ence. He always pleases the eye, altho he does 
not always reach the heart. 

Holman Hunt was born in London in 1827. At 
the age of nineteen years he had already exhibited 
a picture, ‘‘ The Lark,’’ at the Royal academy. 
His first work in the joint studio of himself and 
Rossetti was ‘‘The Oath of Rienzi.’’ This was 
followed by ‘‘ A Converted British Family Shelter- 
ing a Christian Missionary from the Persecution of 
the Druids.’’ The latter was decidedly in the 
manner of the Brotherhood, and met with public 
approval, contrary to the expectation of the acad- 
emy committee. 

But it was in ‘‘ The Light of the World’’ that 
Hunt attained his fullest force. If this picture 
has no other distinction, it will always arouse inter- 
est from the fact that the elucidation thereof called 
forth one of Ruskin’s most magnificent letters. 
He reached still nobler heights in his peculiar do- 
main of art-thought in “‘ The Finding of the Savior 
in the Temple ’’ and ‘‘ The Shadow of Death.”’ 

An able critic has said of Holman Hunt:—‘‘ He 
is evidently moved by the deep wonder and beauty 
of his theme, far more than by any consciousness 
of his own power to interpret it. As aconsequence, a 
noble, impersonal purpose is visible in all he does.”’ 

The Pre-Raphaelite movement brought in its 
train many undesirable features, but its immediate 
influence was for good; for it came at a time when 
men were glad to escape from the beaten path and 
from under the shadow of conventionalism, and 
bask in the sun of truth. 
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Overstimulation at the Start. 


The most mischievous tendency in the fashion- 
ionable programs and methods of primary teach- 
ing is overstimulation of the pupils’ minds. This 
is a grave danger. The results are already visible 
in school systems which have long sinned i in the 
direction here indicated. Whole classes in the 
more advanced divisions of the elementary schools 
are found to be blase. Progress seems to cease 
after the fourth, fifth, and sixth year of school 
attendance. Pupils who made an excellent show- 
ing in the early years of their scholastic career 
appear to have reached a dead line. It behooves 
every supervisory officer to be watchful of the 
very first indications of intellectual satiety. Close 
investigation of the causes and prompt reforma- 
tion are his bounden duty. Arrest of mental de- 
velopment is an unnatural condition and a result- 
ant of mis-education. It is the logical penalty for 
the viclation of psychological laws. And over- 
stimulation at the start is the chief sin. 

The trouble usually begins in the kindergarten. 
The fundamental principle here is supposed to be 
close adaptation to the individual and social needs 
of the little ones. The very name suggests the 
business of the teacher. But what do we usually 
find? Nota garden, but a hot-bed; not fostering 
care of natural growth, but impetuous forcing of 
fruitage. The average kindergarten is a green- 
house for raising precocity in a variety of hues. 
Summer heat is its normal temperature. When a 
poor, tired-out child plant hangs its weary head 
kind Dame Nature would fain restore its vigor by a 
short period of rest for mind and nerves. But 
the dame of the kindergarten has a different plan. 
She applies some artificial stimulant to produce 
the semblance of revivication, much as the street 
venders cut the stems of their withered violets and 
after putting them in hot water for a while offer 
them anew as fresh cut flowers. 

The kindergarten is now well established, and it 
is time to attack the abuses that have been fos- 
tered by superficial votaries of the institution. 
There is no danger of injuring the beneficent cause 
for which the kindergarten stands. But the 
wrong that is done in its name must be eradicated 
without delay. The harm already wrought by 
dereliction in the handling of this problem is past 
reckoning. Of course, the old cry will be raised 
by the charlatans of the kindergarten. They will 
try to persuade mothers that the assaults upon 
the mischievous methods now in vogue proceed 
from enemies of the institution. However, the 
course is plain. Enlightened physicians will 
gladly join hands with the educational leaders 
who set out to reform the methods of kindergart- 
ners. The welfare of the children demands this 
reform. 

The overstimulation of the child mind is con- 
tinued in the primary schools where misinterpreta- 
tions of the new education ideas have made teach- 
ing a continuous whipping up of the lower forms 
of interest. The whole catalog of nature’s treas- 
ures is exhausted in vain endeavors to get children 
to love nature. Sentiment which should be sacredly 
guarded and least appealed to in early life, is con- 
stantly stirred and frequently harrowed by pic- 
tures, talks, and stories. Not a bit of fallow 
ground would be left if the teachers of this stren- 
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uous primary school had their way. And yet the 
future growth of the human being depends so 
much on receptivity for new ideas. Let the whole 
soil be heated by fermenting sweets and it will 
soon be exhausted. The lesson is simple. Leave 
a little fallow ground for the years ahead. 

Often the primary schools which make the best 
showing are doing much harm. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.’’ CQnly in the higher divi- 
sions of a school can we tell whether the work of 
the early years was well done or not. Overstimu- 
lation at the start means satiety further on. The. 


danger of arrested mental development frequently 
pointed out in these pages has its source here. 


President Roosevelt has given a new setting to a 
thought voiced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL some 
months ago. ‘‘Americanism,’’ he said in address- 
ing a club on New York City’s crowded Eastside, 

‘is notamatter of birthplace, of ancestry, of edu- 
cation, or of creed. But it is a matter of the 
spirit that is in the man’s soul.”’ 


BPX 
President Eliot on Football. 


President Eliot, in his annual report to the cor- 
poration of Harvard university, discusses the 
modern game of football. 

The game, he says, is played under established 
and recognized rules, but the uniform enforcement 
of these rules is impossible, particularly as viola- 
tions of them are highly profitable toward victory. 

Coaching from the side lines, off-side play, 
disabling opponents by kicking and by heavy 
blows on the head, and especially by blows about 
the eyes, nose, and jaw, are unquestionably help- 
ful to a triumph, and no means of preventing 
them by both players and coaches has yet been 
found. Some players are never guilty of these 
practices, some are only guilty when they lose 
their tempers, but there are players who habitu- 
ally and as a system introduce such acts in their 
games. 

These conditions in President Eliot’s opinion are 
‘*hateful,’’ but they cannot be avoided, for one 
should always try to discover the weakest man in 
the opponent’s line, as, for example, the man 
most recently injured, and attack him again and 
again. If a man, by repeated blows on the head 
and particularly on the jaw, has been visibly dazed, 
he is the man to attack on the next encounter. 

These rules of action are all justifiable in ‘‘ that 
consummate savagery called war,’’ but they should 
have no place in sport. ‘‘ No sport is wholesome 
in which ungenerous or mean acts which easily 
escape detection contribute to victory, whether 
such acts be occasional, accidental, or habitual.’’ 

The main objection to football, in Dr. Eliot’s 
opinion, lies thus against its moral quality. An- 
other evil is the state of mutual distrust and hos- 
tility which it arouses between two otherwise 
friendly colleges. ‘‘ This distrust is publicly mani- 
fested in humiliating ways, as when a member of 
the opposing team or an official of the game puts 
his ear close to the mouth of the trainer who has 
run out from the side lines to wash the face of a 
prostrate player.”’ 

President Eliot acquits both the public and the 
average football player from any liking for these 
evils. This indicates that the evils are more in- 
herent in the game. 

As to whether football victories do, as a matter 
of fact, contribute to the reputation and growth of 
a college or university, opinions vary, “‘but,”’ 
concludes the reference to football in the report, 
“‘if a college or university is primarily a place for 
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training men for honorable, generous, and efficient 
service to the community at large, there ought 
not to be more than one opinion on the question 
whether a game, played under the actual conditions 
of warfare, and with the barbarous ethics of war- 
fare, can bea useful element in the training of young 
men for such high service.’’ 


Bis 
N.E. A. Affairs. 


The local members of the National Educational 
association met on February 8 to discuss plans for 
making the meeting this summer at Asbury Park 
_— success. Dr. Walter B. Gunnison pre- 
sided. 

Superintendent Maxwell, president of the asso- 
ciation, briefly outlined the program as already 
given in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and urged the 
teachers to make the Asbury Park meeting a lar- 
ger one than that held in Boston. It was decided 
to make an effort to secure the representation of 
each school as a member, and for this purpose the 
chairman was given power to appoint a committee 
on membership. Acommittee to look after the 
comfort of New York teachers at Asbury Park was 
also appointed. 


BPON 
Harvard-Berlin Exchange. 


Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody, Plummer pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals in Harvard college and 
dean of the Harvard divinity school, has been se- 
lected by the University of Berlin as the Harvard 
professor who will lecture before the students of 
the German university next year. He was selected 
by the Berlin authorities from a list of Harvard 
men sent from Cambridge. 

Professor Peabody will give a course of lectures 
in the imperial capital closely approximating the 
course at Harvard entitled ‘‘ On the ethics of the 
social question,’’ and familiarly known around the 
yard as ‘‘ Phil. 5.’’ It deals with the ethical and 
economic sides of such questions as those relating 
to the labor unions, organized charity, the drink 
problem, and such like, and altho Professor Pea- 
body has given the course for twenty years, he 
keeps it carefully abreast of the times. 

Dr. Peabody’s stay in Berlin will cover the first 
half of the next academic year, and if it proves 
the success that is expected, Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin will exchange one professor each 
year. The idea of this pedagogical interchange 
had its origin in a suggestion made by the German 
emperor to Ambassador Tower at his imperial ma- 
jesty’s New Year’s reception. 


BPN 
School Affairs in St. Petersburg. 


Governor-General Trepoff summoned before him 
on February 6 the chief of the imperial department 
of education and the heads of the colleges in St. 
Petersburg, and informed them that he is deter- 
mined to restore order in the educational institu- 
tions of the capital. Lectures must be resumed, 
commanded the governor-general, on February 28. 
After that date all students refusing to attend will 
be expelled. If it is found that a majority of the 
students are mutinous or that the professors side 
with them, then, said General Trepoff, the institu- 
tions will be closed and education suspended. 

Prince Gagarin, director Of the Polytechnic, 
thereupon stepped forward, and said that teachers 
and pupils were alike willing to resume their stud- 
ies, but that they felt it would be useless unless the 
government protected them against police inter- 
ference. The Governor General of St. Petersburg 
made no reply. 
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The Bastille and Lettres de Cachet. 


At the Packer institute on Jan. 31, M. Funck- 
Brentano presented to an interested audience an 
account of the famous Bastille very different from 
the view with which we are made acquainted in 
the ordinary history. M. Funck-Brentano spoke 
in French. 

As everybody knows, a Frenchman was im- 
prisoned in the Bastille upon a Lettre de Cachet, 
which was a communication to the governor of that 
fortress, signed by the king, and countersigned by 
a minister, signifying his majesty’s intention that 
Monsieur X. should be detained until the king 
should give orders to let him depart. No offense 
was ever specified. These Lettres de Cachet are 
usually cited as the most flagrant instance of 
Bourban tyranny, and in the popular mind are 
supposed to have been the chief provocation to the 
Revolution. 

M. Funck-Brentano showed that such a concep- 
tion was completely erroneous. The lettres were 
issued for political reasons with extreme rarity, 
their use in nearly all cases being to enable a 
father to support his parental authority. In the 
old France the family was regarded as a power 
whose discipline must, at all hazards, be upheld, 
the father wielding that discipline, and the king’s 
government merely lent its means to support the 
family institution. The lettres were not peculiar 
to the king, as many cities, like Caen and Amiens, 
possessed prisons in which sons were incarcerated 
on missives similar to the king’s note to his gov- 
ernor of the Bastille. Nor was this species of 
imprisonment an instance of aristocratic preroga- 
tive, for investigation has shown that it was in 
fact more used by the common people than by the 
nobility. The power of the family was up and 
down thru all. Thus the apple woman on the rue 
de St. Genevieve gets a lettre from Versailles as 
easily as does the Marquis de Mirabeau. Only the 
apple woman’s lettre consigns the unfortunate 
disobedient to the Chatelet instead of to the 
Bastille. 

When the Revolution overturned all social order, 
the power of the parent went down along with the 
throne of the Louises, altho even to-day, in many 
financial respects the French code regards the 
family where Anglo-Saxon law looks solely to the 
individual. 

BAN 


The Evolution of the Horse. 


At the Museum of Natural History on February 
7, Henry Fairfield Osborn, Da Costa professor of 
zoology at Columbia university, gave, in the Morris 
K. Jesup series of lectures, an illustrated talk on 
the evolution of the horse. 

The first ancestor of the horse was shown to 
the audience. He was no bigger than a dog, but 
he goes by the name of a phenacodus. Then 
comes the orohippus, and finally, last stage in the 
horse development during the eocene age, the epi- 
hippus. During this period there was a horse an- 
cestor, heavy of foot, and looking like a cross be- 
tween a tapir and a rhinoceros, who is called. a 
coryphodons. 

The next great advance in the evolution of our 
familiar animal came in the uintatherium, who had 
a resemblance to a deer and also to an elephant, 
but altho showing a great increase in bodily size, 
continued to carry a very small brain. The series 
of animals kept growing, in size, and losing useless 
parts, until when all but the middle toe on each 
foot had disappeared, and that toe had increased 
into the hoof of the present day, we have at last 
the real horse. 

Professor Osborn said that this study of the evo- 
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ution of the horse had shown that a developing 
organ was always found alongside of a degenerat- 
ing one. This is an operation of law, not of 
chance, and therefore introduces an important 
modification into the Darwinian theory. In the 
lecturer’s opinion, if Mr. Darwin were alive to-day 
he would recognize that his theory of development 
by mere chance operation had been overthrown. 

Most of the materials for this study, said Pro- 
fessor Osborn, had been obtained in the western 
United States, recently thru the aid of money fur- 
nished by the late William C. Whitney, but it was 
a mistake to suppose that the horse originated in 
America. No man knew in what partof the globe 
the horse evolution had begun. 


Notes of New Books. 








Hermann and Dorothea is the product of the full maturity 
of Goethe’s power. The student always finds pleasure in the 
simple utterances and perfect formal structure of the epic. 
A new edition of the poem, edited by Philip Schuyler Allen, 
has been prepared with a view to its use in advanced high 
school work as well as by college classes. Some space has 
necessarily been devoted in the introduction to a discussion 
from which the poet drew material for his epic, but the main 
stress has been laid on the fullness of the notes and the com- 

leteness of the vocabulary. German questions on the text, 
or the use of classes in which German is the medium of ex- 
ression, are also included in the book. (Ginn & Company, 
oston. Price, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents.) 


The First Part of Henry the Fourth, edited by Frederick 
W. Moorman, B.A., Ph.D., lecturer on English literature in 
the Yorkshire college, Leeds.—This is one of the volumes of 
Heath’s English Classics. The editor has performed his 
work with great thoroness and ability. His introduction is 
especially fine. It treats of the literary history of the play 
and the date of composition, the sources of the incidents, 
plot, and general characteristics, and the characters. The 
notes, besides giving the usual grammatical and textual 
helps, contain much historical material that will greatly add 
to the interest of the reading of the play. (D.C. Heath & 
Company, Boston.) 


The Man in the Camlet Cloak, by Carlen Bateson, is a 
story brimming with adventures entailed by Aaron Burr’s 
conspiracy. Among the historical characters introduced are 
General Wilkinson Governor Tiffin, Blennerhassett, and 
Philip Nolan, immortalized by Edward Everett Hale in ‘‘ The 
Man Without a Country.’’ (The Saalfield Publishing Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Price, $1.50.) 


Almost a Man is one of the invaluabie little books in the 
Teaching Truth series, by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. It is in- 
tended to be read ed a boy at the critical period of his life. 
A few years ago the writer was called by a public school 
teacher to meet just such an emergency as is referred to in 
these pages. The experience was put in written form and 
circulated, with a result that was both surprising and grati- 
fying. May the little book continue to scatter blessings. 
(The Wood-Allen Publishing Company, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 


A Nation’s Idol, by Charles Felton Pidgin, is a story deal- 
ing with love, family feuds, and politics. Its scenes are laid 
in Kentucky during the Revolution and in Paris during the 
reign of Louis XVI. Among the interesting historical per- 
sonages who play important parts in the development of the 
plot are Benjamin Franklin and Paul Jones. (Henry Alte- 
mus Company, Philadelphia.) 


Little Dame Trot is a _ pretty story for young folks by 
Mary Agnes Byrne. It tells about a little girl whose mother 
tried to educate her according to a pet method. She has 
many childish sorrows and troubles by being dressed in an 
odd fashion, but she was rescued and restored to her rightful 
place among her schoolmates. The book is a satire on 
those who would try to deprive children of their rightful in- 
heritance by forcing upon them things that are repugnant 
to them, and should have an excellent influence. It is illus- 
trated by Bertha L. Corbett. (The Saalfield Publishing 
Company, Akron, Ohio. Price, 60 cents.) 


No. 156 of the Riverside Literature Series contains three 
of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Gareth and Lynette, 
Lancelot and Elaine, and The Passing of Arthur, with an 
introductory sketch and explanatory notes. Like others of 
the series it is excellently printed and the lines numbered. 
It is intended for use in college preparatory work. There 
is a nemeng portrait of Tennyson. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston.) 
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Letters. 





Environment vs. Heredity in the South. 


Here is a fact, so well known in the deaf schools 
of the South, that its recurrence never excites any 
comment in such schools, which is yet practically 
unknown outside, yet it seems to me to have a 
most weighty bearing, not only on the question 
stated at the heading, but on practical direction of 
education in this country. 

In the schools for the deaf in any Southern state 
containing a fairly large proportion of ‘‘ poor 
whites ’’ (generally spoken of as ‘‘Crackers’’) it 
often happens that the brightest, most refined and 
modest, and most graceful and lady-like in manners 
and carriage in the whole school comes of the low- 
est of ‘‘poor white’’ parentage. This, I under- 
stand, is not common in such pupils in schools for 
the hearing. 

The only explanation I can see for this fact is 
that the deaf girl is protected by her deafness 
from the contamination of her environments, she 
does not hear the coarse words or take in the coarse 
ideas current in her home atmosphere. Thus she 
comes to the deaf school with an unformed mind, 
ready to develop naturally in accordance with her 
innate character; the hearing girl gets these con- 
taminations to the full, and their influence is never 
fully eradicated. 

The practical application of this fact seems to 
me to be—As the “‘poor white’”’ pupils in our deaf 
schools are capable of taking their place in every 
attribute of womanliness alongside of those of the 
best families, what a frightful mistake is made in 
neglecting their education, and what another grea 
mistake was made in the vast sums spent on negro 
education and almost none on that of the “‘ poor 
whites,’’ when the results with the latter class 
would have been so vastly greater. 

Now, Northern readers may say ‘‘Why does 
not the South devote the money to the education 
of the ‘poor whites’ that is required?’’ Ah! 
That is not where the difficulty is, the money is 
given, but the rub is induce the ‘‘ poor white”’ to 
accept of the education offered. They have a very 
poor ovinion of ‘‘edicatin,’’ and our follies in the 
way we went at the education of the negroes in 
the South but deepened that indifference; they are 
shy and very suspicious of attempts to “‘ patron- 
ize’’ them, and the utmost circumspection is 
needed in dealing withthem. The common schools 
cannot reach them, nor would compulsory educa- 
tion avail in a community indifferent or hostile to 
education, and, for the present, settlement work 
seems the only way to reach and cure so deep- 
seated a prejudice. 

To forestall any who may put the question— 
““What becomes of ‘mental heredity’ if your facts 
and inferences from them are correct?’’ I will say 
in advance that few greater errors exist than that 
there is such a thing as mental inheritance, in 
kind, altho mere brain power may be inherited in 
degree. Brain power seems to be a sort of physical 
matter, and therefore capable of transmission, 
while the direction of that power, is a mental cap- 
acity; one is flesh; the other is spirit. 

Oakmont, Pa: Wo. WADE. 


GP 
The National Educational Association will meet at Asbury 
Park, N. J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. William H. Maxwell, New 
York City; permanent sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


Don’t think less of your system than you do of your house. 
Give it a thoro cleansing, too. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Butte Steps Up. 


The salaries of the high school teachers of 
Butte, Montana, have been appreciably increased. 
The maximum salary will now be reached on the 
third year of service in the department. 


Report on Salaries. 


‘* Several months ago the question of salaries of 
teachers of the high school and ward principals 
was brought to our attention thru committees of 
the teachers. Application was made for an ad- 
vance of salaries on the grounds, first, that the 
salaries in Butte were not equal to those paid in 
other cities of the Northwest, and second, that the 
expense of living in Butte was relatively higher 
than in other cities. 

COMPARISONS MADE. 


‘*Your committee has made a careful investiga- 
tion of the question of salaries obtaining in the fif- 
teen following cities: Los Angeles, Spokane, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Duluth, Salt Lake, Helena, and Denver. We find 
that, so far as the high school teachers are con- 
cerned, in two of the said cities the salaries are 
slightly lower than in Butte, in three they are the 
same, andin the remaining ten cities the salaries are 
materially higher, while ward principals are paid 
higher salaries in every city mentioned with one 
exception. 

‘It is our judgment that the request of the 
teachers for an increase in salary is not unreason- 
able, and we therefore recommend that the follow- 
ing schedule of monthly salaries be adopted for 
the high school teachers and ward principals of 
this district, the same to go into effect with the 
beginning of the present semester, January 23, 
1905: 

HIGH SCHOOL SALARIES. 


‘*Principal—First year, $210; second year, $230; 
third year, $250. 

‘* Assistant principal—First year, $115; second 
year, $180; third year, $140. 

‘*Librarian—First year, $100; second year, $110. 

‘*Reading—First year, $100; second year, $110. 

‘‘Drawing -First year, $100; second year, 
$110. 

‘* Commercial Principal—First year, $125. 

‘‘Other Teachers of High School—First year, 
$100; second year, $110; third year, $120. 

‘* Heads of departments to receive $50 a year in 
addition to the regular salary, as under the pres- 
ent arrangement. 

‘‘Supervisor of Drawing—First year, $100; sec- 
ond year, $110; third year, $120. 

WARD PRINCIPALS’ PAY. 

‘* All ward principals to receive $90 per month, 

and in addition thereto $3 per month for each 


teacher under his supervision; this rule, however, 
not “ reduce the present salary of any ward prin- 
cipal. 

““We further recommend that with the adoption 
of this schedule of salaries, teachers receive the 
salary which their years of service would entitle 
them to under the gradation here given.”’ 


GEPIN 
International Exchange of University Professors. 


It is an interesting announcement that Em- 
peror William II. has directed the German ambas- 
sador to the United States to lay before President 
Roosevelt an official suggestion for an exchange of 
university professors between Germany and the 
United States. It is well known that Harvard has 
already accepted the proposal in principle, so far 
as Paris is concerned, and is negotiating a plan of 
interchange with the University of Berlin. Prof. 
Adolph Harnack, who was invited by the German 
emperor to set forth his ideas on the subject has 
pointed out that the great scholars of the Middle 
Ages were not tied fast to any one country. They 
would lecture at Naples, Bologna, Paris, Cologne, 
and Oxford, and their students would follow them. 
Erasmus, for instance, was heard with admiration 
and delight in England, as well as in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. The practice of mi- 
gratory teaching has not died out in our own day. 
Ernest Renan delivered many a lecture in London. 
Max Muller came to England from Germany, and 
subsequently gave lectures at Strasburg, while re- 
taining his Oxford professorship. Lord Kelvin 
and Sir William Ramsay have lectured in Berlin. 
Professor Gregory, of Leipsic, is an American by 
birth, and has delivered a course of lectures in the 
United States.—Harper’s Weekly. 


PON 
Reads the Book. 


** The Road to Wellville’’ Pointed the Way, 

Down at Hot Springs, Ark., the visitors have all sorts of 
complaints, but it is a subject of remark that the great ma- 
jority of them have some trouble with stomach and bowels. 

his may be partly attributed to the heavy medicines. 

Naturally, ‘under the conditions, the question of food is 
very prominent. 

A young man states that he had suffered for nine years 
from stomach and bowel trouble, had two operations which 
did not cure, and was at last threatened with appendicitis. 


He went to Hot Springs for rheumatism and his stomach: 


trouble got worse. One day at breakfast the waiter, know- 
ing his condition, suggested he try Grape-Nuts and cream, 
which he did, and found the food agreed with him per- 
fectly. 

After the second day he began to sleep peacefully at night, 
different than he had for years. The — digestion of 
= food quieted his nervous system and made sleep possi- 

e. 

He says: ‘‘ The next morning I was astonished to find my 
condition of constipation had disappeared. I could not be- 
lieve it true after suffering for so many years; then I took 
more interest in the food, read the little book ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,’’ and started following the simple directions. 

‘‘T have met with such results that in the last five weeks 
I have gained eight pounds in spite of hot baths which take 
away the flesh from anyone. 

‘¢A friend of mine has been entirely cured of a bad case 
of indigestion and stomach trouble by using Grape-Nuts 
Food and cream alone for breakfast. 

‘‘There is one thing in — have noticed a great 
change in my mental condition. Formerly I could hardly re- 
pene anything, and now the mind seems unusually acute 
and retentive. I can memorize practically anything I desire.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Governor of Minnesota has reap- 
pointed J. W. Olson as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


The Minnesota Educational association 
at its recent meeting made the interest- 
ing suggestion that the state should pro- 
vide means for educating children under 
fourteen years of age whose parents are 
unable to keep them at sabeel. 


Former Judge Sheddon, of Clinton 
county, was elected by the legislature of 
New York a regent of the state univer- 
sity on February 7. The senate and as- 
sembly met in joint session at noon of 
that day, and went thru the formal pro- 
cedure. 


State Senator Brackett, of Saratoga 
Springs, has introduced into the senate at 
Albany a bill prohibiting corporal pun- 
ishment in any school operating under 
the consolidated school or compulsory 
school law. A bill has also been intro- 
duced into the legislature to transfer the 
normal school at Jamaica to the control 
of the board of education of New York 
city. 


North hallof Williston seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., was wrecked by fire on 
thenight of Feb.6. Twelve students were 
asleep on the top floor when the fire was 
discovered, but all escaped unassisted ex- 
cept William C. Potter of New York. 
He was found by the firemen lying on 
the floor of his room, and his condition 
was for a time critical. The money loss 
to the seminary was about $15,000. 


Among the graduates on February 7 
from the Hillhouse evening school at 
New Haven, Conn., was Jane Fans, a 
negress, aged seventy-three. 

Jane is an ex-slave, and for many 
years has desired to learn to read. Re- 
cently she applied to the evening school 
for instruction, and has been such a dili- 
gent student that at the graduating ex- 
ercises she received the prize from among 
250 pupils. She is very proud of her 
ability now to read the Bible and the 
daily newspapers. 


Two cases of smallpox were discovered 
at Gettysburg college, Gettysburg, Pa., 
on February 6, and the next day two in 
the town and three in the surrounding 
country were found. The entire village 
was immediately quarantined, and the 
college students in particular were or- 
dered to remain in their dormitories. 
This many of them refused to do, and the 
night after the quarantine was declared, 
they escaped from the college and made 
for the adjacent towns. 

The majority were captured and re- 
turned to their confinement, but some 
are still at large, and all central Pennsy]- 
vania is in alarm. Any roving young 
man found within a hundred miles of 
Gettysburg has to prove by affirmative 
evidence of a conclusive nature that he 
does not belong to Gettysburg college, 
or he is forthwith sent there. The'situ- 
ation in the historic village is grave. 


By the will of the late Edward A. 
Goodnow, of Worcester, Mass., which 
was offered for probate on Feb. 3, $5,000 
each is bequeathed to the Tuskegee in- 
stitute, Oberlin college, and Washburn 
college, Topeka, Kan., and $10,000 is 
given to the Hampton institute, of 
Hampton, Va. 


The Yale corporation has appointed 
Charles P. Sherman, D. C. L., of West 
Springfield, Mass., Yale, ’96, to the 
chair of Roman law in the Yale law 
school, as successor to the late Prof. 
Albert S. Wheeler. 


Mr. Shanahan, of King’s county, intro- 
jluced into the New York assembly on 
Feb. 9 a bill providing that proprietors 
of theaters and similar places of amuse- 


nient shall not admit persons under four- 
teen years of age unless such persons are 
accompanied by adults. A fine of $100 
and a short imprisonment are annexed 
as penalties for the violation of the act. 


Commissioner Draper has removed 
from office as trustees of school district 
No. 6, North Salem, Westchester county, 
Frank L. Parkus, and Charles S. Oakley. 
The removal was made upon the petition 
of various residents of the district, the 
trustees being charged, besides other 
offenses, with having permitted members 
of the board of trustees to become per- 
sonally interested in contracts made with 
the district. 


The amount of $3,000 has already been 
raised among Philadelphia school teach- 
ers for the establishment of a free bed 
in one of the city hospitals. Itis expected 
to raise the required total of five thou- 
sand dollars before the beginning of the 
summer vacation. The bed will be for 
the use of sick teachers, either men or 
women, whether they are in active 
work or have been retired, and will be a 
memorial to Lewis Elkin for his large 
beneficence to superannuated school 
teachers who are without adequate sup- 
port. 

The will of the late Prof. Albert S. 
Wheeler, of the Yale law school, filed in 
New Haven on Feb. 7, leaves to the 
university his valuable library on Roman 
law, estimated to be worth $40,000, and 
a trust fund of $12,000 to maintain it, 
The residue of Professor Wheeler’s estate 
is given for the endowment in the law 
school, of a professorship of Roman law. 


The Berea College Suit. 


The constitutionality of the recently 
enacted law of Kentucky forbidding the 
education together of the negro and the 
white races, will soon be decided in the 
courts. 

An indictment was found against Berea 
college charging a violation of the law 
by enrolling white and negro students at 
the present term. Berea college de- 
murred to the indictment, and on Feb. 7, 
Judge Benton, at Richmond, Ky., over- 
ruled the demurrer. 

Hon. JohnG. Carlisle, former secretary 
of the treasury, is counsel for Berea 
college, and it is predicted that the case 
will be carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, on the ground that 
the Kentucky law is a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


New York School Centennial. 


The special committee of the board of 
education, consisting of Commissioners 
Collier, Greene, Jackson, Man, and In- 
galls, has completed the program for the 
centennial celebration on Feb. 20, of the 
beginning of the New York public school 
system. The exact date of the anniver- 
sary is Feb. 19, but that day this year is 
a Sunday, so the committee has set aside 
the following day as that for the cele- 
bration. 

In the morning special exercises will 
be held in the City college, at the Normal 
college, and in all the public schools of 
the city. In the evening public cere- 
monies will take place in Carnegie hall. 

At this meeting, President Tifft of the 
board of education will preside, and the 
invocation will be made by the Right 
Reverend David H. Greer, D.D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of New York. Addresses 
will then follow by Mayor McClellan, 
Mr. Edward M. Shepard, Dr. Thomas 
Hunter, president of the Normal college, 
Dr. William T. Harris, federal commis- 
sioner of education, Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper,state commissioner of education, 
and City Superintendent Maxwell. The 
benediction will be pronounced by the 


Very Rev. M. J. Lavelle, D.D., dean of 
the Roman Catholic cathedral. 

The music will be furnished ,by a choir 
consisting of more than five hundred 
boys and girls of the Normal college and 
the training and high schools. Mr. Al- 
bert S. Caswell, director of music for 
the borough of Brooklyn, will be in 
charge. An orchestra of sixty pieces, 
selected from the high school orchestras 
of the city, will also be present. 


An Indian West Point. 


The commissioner of Indian affairs, 
Mr. Leupp, announces that there will 
shortly be opened at Carlisle, Pa., a 
school for Indians modeled upon West 
Point, the only difference being that the 
Indians will be trained for the ranks of 
the army and not for the wearing of 
shoulder-straps. 

The commissioner explains that he in- 
tends to pick out the most capable boys 
from all the Indian tribes, and at four- 
teen or fifteen, send them to Carlisle. 
Upon completing the course the boys will 
be scattered thruout the various regi- 
ments. The plan, Mr. Leupp said, has 
the approval of Secretary Taft and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

It is also officially announced that if 
Congress will make the necessary appro- 
priation, a new hospital will be opened 
at Carlisle, and there Indian girls will be 
~— a careful trainingasnurses. ‘‘ In- 

ian girls,’’ explained the commissioner, 
‘excel as nurses. They are unsympa- 
thetic and will obey orders without re- 
gard to the whims of the patient.”’ 


Improvements at Grand Rapids. 


The board of education of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., has recently taken steps to 
extend considerably the educational sys- 
tem of that city. An appropriation of 
$75,000 was authorized for an addition to 
the Central high school, and improve- 
ments, estimated to cost $15,000 and 
$12,000 respectively, were ordered to be 
made to the Union and Henry street 
schools. 

The board also authorized the demoli- 
tion of the old Central grammar school, 
which, on account of its proximity to the 
Central high school, has reduced the light 
in the latter far below the necessities of 
those within. 

The addition to the high school and the 
elementary schools will be used largely 
for the installation of manual training. 
Forges, machine shops, joineries, turn- 
ing-rooms, saw-rooms, and rooms for the 
use of classes in domestic art, domestic 
sciences, and mechanical drawing will be 
provided. 


Mr. Jackson Their Choice. | 


The principals of schools and school 
teachers in Superior, Wis., are advocat- 
ing with much enthusiasm the election of 
Mr. B. B. Jackson, superintendent of 
schools of that city, for the position of 
superintendent of publie instruction of 
Wisconsin, the election for which office 
will take place in the spring. 

An informal meeting called by the Su- 
ig principals warmly recommended 

r. Jackson, and the Telegram of that 
town publishes interviews with such 
prominent citizens as the president and 
vice-president of the bocal board of edu- 
cation, the postmaster, and the district 
attorney, all of whom cordially endorse 
the movement in favor of this proposed 
advancement of the city superintendent. 

Mr. Jackson is thirty-eight years old, 
his birthplace being Dane county, Wis. 
He attended the high school at Boscobel, 
Wis., and was graduated from Beloit 
college in 1890. After having done post- 
graduate work in the University of Wis- 
consin he began to teach in the high 
school at Beloit. Subsequently he was 
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for four years principal of the high school 
in Bayfield. Then for four years he was 
superintendent of the schools of Ash- 
land, and, after one year’s service in a 
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similar capacity at Hudson, he went to 
Superior. That was in 1900. In Superior 
Mr. Jackson has been eminently popular 
and successful. 


Philadelphia Letter. 


Unless legal difficulties, the chief of 
which may be amending the constitution 
of Pennsylvania, block the way, Phile- 
delphia in all probability will this year 
see its antiquated four-headed schcol 
system abolished and a new plan of 
school government established in line 
with the most advanced thought on the 
subject. The constitution provides that 
all school legislation shall be general and 
not specific or local, and it is this phase 
of the proposed change which appears to 
offer the most serious problem for solution. 

An education commission of represen- 
tative citizens appointed by the board of 
education is now at work formulating the 
new system. Educators generally thru- 
out the country have been invited to 
accord the commission the benefit of 
their views. On the broadest possible 
basis information is sought from any 
source that may be of value in its delib- 
erations. The commission has given pub- 
lic hearings to many of the city’s public 
organizations as well as educators from 
Philadelphia and other cities, and is 
ready to receive expressions of opionion 
either from individuals or associations in- 
terested in the subject. 

Among the most prominent educators 
from out of town who have appeared be- 
fore the commission is Supt. William H. 
Maxwell of New York. 

Opinions from every source so far re- 
ceived almost exactly coincide with pre- 
viously advanced theories that Philadel- 
phia’s new school system should include 
the following fundamental factors: 

1. A small board of education having 
administrative duties only, and absolute 
control over school moneys for mainte- 
nance and improvements. 

2. Executive departments whose offi- 
cers shall be appointed by and be respon- 
sible to the board for the proper per- 
formance of the specific duties intrusted 
to them. 

3. Sufficient and stable provision of 
funds for maintenance based on a school- 
tax levy on the city’s assessed valuation. 

Speaking before the commission for 
the Philadelphia Teachers’ association, 
constituted virtually of all the 4,000 
teachers employed in the schools, Pres. 
Franklin S. Edmonds said: ‘‘A school 
system dependent upon an outside body, 
such as city councils, for the money for 
maintenance and improvements is such 
a makeshift as to constitute a serious in- 
terference with the work and success of 
the schools.”’ 

To the credit of the Philadelphia teach- 
ers it should be said that. the movement 
for reorganization started within their 
own ranks. Less than a month ago thru 
the newspapers a public appeal for reor- 
ganization was issued over the signatures 
of forty-nine principals. City councils 
held out a faint hope that they would 
give it form, but no action was taken by 
those bodies. The movement then re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus thru unani- 
mous endorsement of the appeal by the 
Teachers’ association, which transmitted 
the memorial to the board of education 
with a request that that body appoint an 
education commission to formulate a new 
system of school government and secure 


Dr. H. G. Remsnyder says: A lady 
was suffering with headache and vomit- 
ing. I prescribed antikamnia tablets, 
and when next I saw her she informed 
me that the medicine I gave her, not 
only relieved the headache, but also the 
vomiting. Having other cases on hand, 
I gave each of them antikamnia in five- 
grain tablets, and was delighted to find 
that every case was decidedly benefited 
thereby. — Hospital Bulletin. 





its establishment by legislative enact- 
ment. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
board acceded to the request, altho the 
ultimate result of the commission’s work 
will inevitably be the abolishment of its 
creator. Moreover, the board had the 
courage to appoint thereon one of Phila- 
delphia’s best known politicians, a leader 
in the Republican organization that holds 
the city so firmly in its grasp, and per- 
haps one of the shrewdest, That one of 
the broadest-minded of the small group 
of men who shape the political destinies 
of this city and state. 

Of the five members of the commission, 
four are graduates of the Philadelphia 
Central high school which has the dis- 
tinction of being the only public high 
school in this country with the power, 
vested in the board of public education, 
to confer degrees. 

William W. Justice, the chairman, is a 
successful merchant, and his colleagues 
include Major William J. Lambert, a 
scholar and‘one of the foremost life in- 
surance experts in the country; David H. 
Lane, one of the Republican party lead- 
ers; Henry R. Edmunds, president of the 
board of education and a United States 
commissioner, and as secretary, Dr. Mar: 
tin G. Brumbaugh, professor of peda- 
gogy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the first United States commissioner 
of education to Porto Rico. 

John G. Johnson, one of the foremost 
constitutional lawyers in this state, has 
been engaged as private counsel to ad- 
vise upon constitutional points in the 
drafting of the bill for the legislature, 
and in every way, the commission, which 
commands the confidence of the entire 
community, has armed itself in every 
way to best carry out its high purposes. 

Naturally the more than 500 school di- 
rectors constituting the forty-two local 
school boards which now share in the 
management of the schools, bitterly in- 
veigh against what they term the board 
of education’s attempt to wrest from 
them the last vestige of power which 
virtually consists of electing all princi- 
pals and teachers in the elementary 
schools. This power to appoint teachers 
is really an appanage of the Republican 

arty machine as, whereas the central 

oard is appointed by the board of 
judges, the local school boards are 
elected by the people and both Democrat 
and Republican members practically are 
named by the Republican party leaders. 
As a result the school directors have ap- 
pointed a committee to draft an alterna- 
tive bill for presentation to the legislature. 

Under the present school system the 
board of education is absolutely depend- 
ent upon city councils for all money for 
maintenance and improvements. Annu- 
ally the board’s budget is unmercifully 
cut by those bodies which further seri- 
ously handicap the proper administration 
of school moneys by cutting up the ap- 
propriation into innumerable items, some 
of which do not represent more than a 
few hundred dollars fora specific pur- 
pose. While the central board grants 
the certificate of qualification to teach, 
all of the elementary school teachers are 
elected by the local boards, which in 
many ways also cause evils by obstruc- 
tive methods in which the constant men- 
ace of the exercise of their power to also 
dismiss teachers is a veritable club. This 
division of authority also virtually de- 
prives the superintendent of schools of 
any means of enforcing even the rules of 
the central board. The fourth factor 
which is cause for abuse is the mayor’s 
assumption of authority, disputed by the 
central board, to approve the latter’s 
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contracts for supplies or the construc- 
struction of new buildings, or forrepairs. 
The fact that the central board this year 
asked for $500,000 for repairs to build- 
ings, heating plants, and furniture, and 
received an appropriation of $75,000 for 
those purposes is a concrete jillustration 
of one of the phases of the many evils 
resulting from the present system. 


Among other questions now being ac- 
tively agitated in this city is that of 
dealing with the problem of children 
daily sent to school with little or, in many 
cases, no breakfast; or in other words, 
‘sent to school hungry.’’ Superintend- 
ent Brooks is making an inquiry of prin- 
cipals and teachers as to the number of 
children, so far as they can judge, ‘‘ who 
come to school in the morning without a 
sufficient breakfast;’’ also as to the 
number of children ‘‘ who seem to show 
the effects of being ‘underfed’ or ‘in- 
sufficiently nourished.’’’ Dr. Brooks 
will embody the results of the inquiry in 
a report to the board of education with a 
recommendation probably that the sub- 
ject be referred to a committee for con- 
sideration. 

Dr. Brooks is engaged also in making 
an inquiry as to the prevalency of cigar- 
ette smoking among public school chil- 
dren. Replies already received show 
that in some of the more densely con- 
gested districts the habit is very wide- 
spread:even among se children. 

ARRY B. CALL. 





The board of education has found itself 
so hampered by a lack of substitute 
teachers available for certain schools, 
that it has authorized the committee on 
elementary schools to curtail to a session 
of not less than two and a half hours, the 
attendance of the children in the first 
grade, in such schools as the committee 
may think advisable. The teachers thus 
relieved from part of their work will be 
required to perform substitute work in 
other schools without any changein their 
salaries. 

With the exception of the wards in the 
center of the city, nearly all parts of 
Philadelphia are crying outfor larger ac- 
commodations for the increased number 
of children of school age. The providing 
of adequate educational facilities for this 
rapidly growing child population will tax 
severely the statesmanlike quality of 
Philadelphia’s municipal leaders. 





A difference of opinion arose between 
Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, president of 
the Central high school, and W. W. 
Birdsall, principal of the High School 
for Girls, over the question as to whether 
the higher schools should be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the superintendent of 
schools. Dr. Thomson thought not, and 
in addition considered that a properly 
constituted board of education should 
contain one member representing the 
higher schools and one representing the 
elementary schools. 

Dr. Birdsall said that the higher 
schools, in his opinion, were an integral 
part of the school system, and as such 
should be under the direct supervision of 
the city superintendent. Dr. Maxwell 
also replied to Dr. Thompson, and gave 
it as his personal experience that the 
worst nessa persons to put on a board 
of education were those engaged in edu- 
cation itself. Let others, any others, 
than educators be selected to sit on the 
supreme administrative board. 





Obituary. 

Benjamin De Camp, president of the 
board of education of Livingston, N. J., 
died at that place on Feb. 7. He was 
fifty-eight years old and had served two 
terms on the board of freeholders of 
Essex county. Mr. De Camp was well- 


known thruout the region of the Oranges. 
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Should the State Support High 
Schools. 


In the People’s Forum at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., on the afternoon of Feb. 5, 
Paul Fuller and James Byrne discussed 
the question whether the state should 
—— the higher education. The pre- 
siding officer was Superintendent Max- 
well, of New York city, who stated the 
question, ‘‘ Should free education by the 
state end with the grammar school? ”’ 

Dr. Maxwell said that the high school 
was distinctly an American institution, 
whose development here had been rapid. 
In 1860 there were only forty-four high 
schools in the United States, while in 
1900 their number was slightly over 
6,000. The way the question was stated 
was such, said Dr. Maxwell, that in the 
Western states it would include the 
state universities. 

Mr. Fuller said that the elementary 
schools carry the children thru the seven 
or eight years of a thoro education. 
When the state had done that much for 
the child, it had done all that was neces- 
sary to insure the amount of intelligence 
which a democratic state must s2e that 
its citizens possess. It was not neces- 
sary for the preservation of the state 
that its children should be given a higher 
education than that, and as a matter of 
fact the poor, who make up the bulk of 
the population, and on whom taxation 
always presses more heavily than on any 
other class, could not afford to send their 
children to school after fourteen years 
of age. Yet for the benefit of the mid- 
dle classes, who, by a little economy in 
other directions, could pay for their own 
high schools, the state taxed the poor 
people who could rarely send their chil- 
dren to these schools. 

Moreover, individuality is the highest 
gift man has, and that a rational individ- 
uality should flourish is the most lofty 
ideal of any well ordered government. 
Individuality produces all that is note- 
worthy in art, inscience, and in manners; 
thru individuality civilization moves on- 
ward. Now, nothing socrushes individu- 
ality as a system, and the period of life 
when it can be most effectively crushed 
is during the age when the children go 
to the high school. State education in- 
evitably degenerates into a system. All 
educators recognize that. Therefore it 
was that Napoleon, with his great prac- 
tical sagazity for his own ends, had, in 
organizing his empire, founded a system 
of high schools—the lycees. He wanted 
docile subjects. Wise Frenchmen pro- 
claim to-day that the system of lycees, 
there, cast-iron high schools, have killed 
the individuality of the French people. 
Yet in the United States, where individ- 
uality is wanted above all things, people 
are advocating something which pre- 
vents the parent’s molding the child in 
the way best adapted to it, and instead 
requires the child to be cast into the 
universal higher educational hopper 


maintained by the state, guaranteed to - 


turn out young people as alike one to 
another in their texture of mind as the 
nice little wooden blocks sawed by a ma- 
chine in a factory. That way lies a Chi- 
nese civilization. Outside of such de- 
pressing influences alone could genius 
spring up. 

Mr. Bryne, on the other side, began 
by saying that one never finds objections 
to high schools coming from the working 
people. The objections come from the 
rich and the well-to-do, who send their 
children to private academies and then 
complain that they are taxed for an in- 
_— from which they derive no bene- 


‘The educational system of og 
sets an impossible barrier between the 
lower and the ruling classes,’’ he said. 
‘“‘The butcher’s son in England finds 
that his board school does not lead to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. There was that 
same line of demarcation in this country. 


a survival of the Colonial class system, 
clear up to the Civil war. The high 
school was needed to finish the work of 
democracy. 

‘‘I go the whole game. I’m for free 
state universities. It is of the greatest 
importance to the diffusion of sound 
views of government that we should 
have places where men may be educated 
in sound economics, sound history, sound 
reasoning, in order that the state may 
not be wrecked by the wild theories of 
intelligent but uneducated men, It is 
safe to give a boy just as much learning 
as he can absorb. It is well that every 
one should learn to read, but if you edu- 
cate people just to read, the style of lit- 
erature that will be popular will not 
be encouraging to the future of the 
state.”’ 

Mr. Bryne closed by predicting in the 
twentieth century a big social and eco- 
nomic revolution. ‘‘In that time,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we want intelligent leaders, such 
as the poor man’s son has a chance of 
becoming in the state university. Under 
them there will be no Terror and no 
Restoration.’’ 
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In rebuttal Mr. Fuller pointed out that 
he had received the strongest confirma- 
tion from the mouth of hisopponent. It 
was of the highest importance to the 
safety of government, not, as Mr. Bryne 
contented, that there should be institu- 
tions where all young people should be 
taught what the state should consider 
was ‘‘sound’’ economics, ‘‘sound’’ his- 
tary, ‘‘sound’’ reasoning, but that 
young people should be taught the truth 
in economics, in history, in reasoning, 
and the best way to arrive at the truth 
was to throw the field wide open. Then 
the truth was bound to triumph. But 
the ‘‘sound’”’ theory of this in a state 
high school or university was precisely 
what those in control of the state at the 
time chose to consider as ‘‘sound.’’ 
Higher state education was therefore not 
merely destructive of individuality, but 
also dangerous to knowledge itself. 
Moreover, religious instruction, according 
to the religious ideas of the parents, was 
a necessity for the children, and religious 
instructions they could not get in the 
state supported high schools and univer- 
sities. 








Precious Out-of-Doors. 
A patient of the Hospital for Crippled and Deformed Children, at Tarry- 


town, 
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In and Around New York City. 


The Alumni Association of public 
school No, 77, Manhattan, took steps at 
its meeting held during the first week of 
February, to form a general organization 
of public school graduates, by a federa- 
tion with the Alumni Associations of the 
other public schools in the city. __ 

It is felt that a general organization of 
this character would greatly strengthen 
the hands of the board of education in 
securing necessary support for the public 
school system. 


About Feb. 5, reply postal cards were 
sent to all the teachers in Manhattan 
and the Bronx by the New York City 
Teachers’ Association, to ascertain their 
sentiments on the more important pro- 
visions of the proposed pension law. On 
them were requested the teachers’ 
opinions as regards the obligatory one 
per cent. deduction, graded pensions, 
and half-pay without restrictions. Merely 
‘“‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ was required as an an- 
swer. 


The bad traffic conditions attendant 
upon a series of snow storms have de- 
layed somewhat the delivery of school 
supplies. The contractor in charge has 
been unable to do the work, but Supt. 
Patrick Jones of the bureau of supplies 
hired a number of wagons, and as a re- 
sult the deliveries are not greatly behind. 


Mr. Lyman A. Best, 
No. 108, Brooklyn, and president of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ association, will 
speak before the Educational Council on 

eb. 18, taking as his subject, ‘‘ The Es- 
sentials of the Modern Course of Study.”’ 
Superintendent Kennedy, of Batavia, N. 
Y., will be the guest of the council at 
its March meeting. 


The Woman Principals’ Association of 
Manhattan and the Bronx has passed res- 
olutions condemning the suggestion that 
branch schools be organized as a means 
of economy. The secretary was ordered 
to communicate the opinion of the asso- 
ciation to the board of education. 


The board of superintendents has asked 
the opinion of the by-law committee of 
the board of education as to its right to 
transfer assistants to principals from 
schools in Brooklyn to schools in Man- 
hattan. These teachers are in excess in 
the former borough, while in the latter 
more are needed. The charter provides 
that a teacher cannot be transferred out 
of the borough in which she is teaching 
except by her own consent. 


rincipal of school 


Ata gree meeting of the Woman 
Principals’ Association of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, held during the second week 
in February, a resolution favoring half- 
pay pensions according to the bill which 
the Interborough council has had intro- 
duced into the legislature, was, after 
considerable discussion, voted down by a 
large majority. It was then decided to 
refer the entire question of pensions to 
the committee on legislation. 


The total number of high school pupils 
at the beginning of the new term is re- 
ported + Superintendent Maxwell to be 
23,062. This is a net increase of 2,187 
over the registration of last September, 
and of 2,114 over the figures recorded a 
year ago. 


Commissioners Winthrop, Warburg, 
Alderofft, McGowan, and Haupt have 
been appointed by President Tifft as the 
committee of the board of education to 
investigate and report upon the alleged 
oe school children in New 

ork. 


The local school board of district No. 


32 has adopted resolutions of regret over 
the application for retirement made by 


Miss Eliza C. Rogers, principal of No. 
79, and has expressed its ‘‘high appre- 
ciation of the long, admirable, and meri- 
torious record which Miss Rogers has had 
in the schools of Brooklyn as a teacher, 
supervisor, and principal.”’ 


A very interesting exhibit of the man- 
ual and domestic arts departments of 
the schools of the Twenty-third district 
was held at School No. 27, St. Ann’s av- 
enue and 148th street, on the afternoon 
of Feb. 2. Principal Meighan introduced 
to the large number of teachers and par- 
ents present Dr. Haney, director of man- 
a training for Manhattan and the 

ronx. 


Professor Tompkins, of the New York 
university law school, who is zlso an as- 
semblyman in the legislature of the 
state, introduced into the lower house on 
February 7 a bill requiring the publica- 
tion of all essential information bearing 
upon newly organized, consolidated, or 
associated corporations. The general 
phraseology of Mr. Tompkins’ bill is 
taken from a proposed federal incorpora- 
tion act, prepared by Professor Wilgus, 
of the University of Michigan at the re- 

uest of the American Bar association. 

r. Tompkins claims that his bill will 
prevent all ‘‘ wild-cat finance,’’ at least 
as far as corporations are concerned. 


On Feb. 9 exercises were held in pub- 
lic school No. 37, Brooklyn, in memory 
of the late Prin. George L. A. Martin. 
Associate Superintendent Higgins pre- 
sided and delivered the memorial address. 
Superintendent Maxwell also spoke. Mr. 
Ira Leo Bamberger made the speech 
upon the presentation of the memorial 
tablet, which Prin. Joseph A. Haniphy 
accepted. Appropriate music was ren- 
dered by the late principal’s friends. 


The second half year at Teachers col- 
lege will have as a conspicuous feature a 
course of lectures by Professor Dewey, 
ora ag | head of the school of education 
of the University of Chicago, and now of 
Columbia university. . 

The course will be for extension stu- 
dents, and will deal with ‘‘ Logic Applied 
to Education.”’ It will be given on Tues- 
days and Thursdays at half past four. 


The stormy weather during the early 
part of the month prevented the ex- 
pected occupation of the temporary 
school buildings under the Williamsburg 
bridge. The buildings are not yet com- 
pleted, and the district superintendent 
refused to allow the children to be sent 
to them under the existing weather con- 
ditions. 


‘ At the dinner on Feb. 3 at the Hotel 
Astor of the Lafayette college alumni, 
Pres. Ethelbert D. Warfield of that col- 
lege made some remarks on the subject 
of football, in which he apparently did 
not agree with the latest report of Pres- 
ident Eliot of Harvard concerning the 
gridiron field. Dr. Warfield seemed to 
see this himself, and suggested that 
maybe it was due to the angle at which 
one looked at things. | Possibly football 
was all right at a college, for so they 
found it at Lafayette, but was not proper 
at auniversity, for Dr. Eliot had declared 
it was a game too rude and rough and 
crude for the gentlemen at Harvard to 
indulge in. 


At the dinner at Sherry’s on Feb. 3 of 
the alumni of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
institute of Troy, Pres. Palmer C. Rick- 
etts announced that Mr. Andrew Carne- 

ie had given $100,000 to the institute 
or ahall. This hall will be named after 
Mr. Carnegie. i 


The New York Alumni of Tufts col- 
lege held their annual dinner at the Ho- 


tel Astor on January 27. The dinner was 
in especial celebration of the semi-cen- 
tennial of the college. The speakers in- 
cluded Pres. E. H. Capen, of Tufts, and 
Prof. W. T. Lyman, principal of the 
— District high school of Brook- 
yn. 


Supt. Patrick Jones, of the bureau of 
supplies in the department of education, 
has suspended nine inspectors of that 
bureau who have been on duty in the bor- 
ough of Queens. : 

chool No. 84, in the Steinway section 
of the first ward was opened for service 
on January 15, and in the course of a 
previous inspection someone curiously in- 
quired the capacity of the coal bins. He 
was told that they held 375 tons of coal, 
and were at that time full. The inquirer 
doubted the truth of the information and 
had the bins measured. They had a ca- 
pacity only for 275 tons, and yet further 
investigation showed that the company 
from whom the coal was purchased had 
delivered the full 875 tons at the dock. 

The same story was found frequently 
repeated in the first ward of Queens, 
and it is calculated that about one-fourth 
of the coal bought by the department of 
education has failed to reach the schools. 
It is said that affidavits will shortly be 
laid before the grand jury. 


At the meeting of the trustees of Col- 
umbia university on Feb. 6, it was re- 
solved to establish at the beginning of 
the next academic year a course in chem- 
ical engineering, leading to the degree 
of chemical engineer. The course is de- 
signed to train men both in chemistry 
and engineering, so as to enable them to 
take responsible positions in large indus- 
trial establishments. 

The trustees took steps to admit the 
students of the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed church, at New Bunswick, 
N. J., to the privileges enjoyed by those 
studying in various other theological in- 
stitutions, and resolved that the lectures 
maintained by the university at the 
Cooper Union and the American Museum 
of Natural History be hereafter desig- 
nated as the Hewitt and Jesup lectures 
respectively, in memory of the late Ab- 
ram S. Hewitt and in honor of Mr. Morris 
K. Jesup. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
education on Feb. 6, Pres. Henry N. 
Tifft, who was elected in November to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Henry 
A. Rogers, was re-elected president of 
the board without opposition. Commis- 
sioner John C. Kelly, of Brooklyn, was 
elected vice-president. 

Mr. Tifft, in returning thanks for his. 
election, said he thought the system of 
bookkeeping in the department of educa- 
tion ought to be changed, and he pro- 
posed to investigate if such were the 
case. He was going, also, to work for 
legislation of such a nature that the 
school system would get all the money it 
needed. 

The newly-elected president also re- 
ferred to the declaration that seventy 
thousand children came breakfastless to 
the city schools each morning, and said 
he did not believe it. There was desti- 
tution, of course, but not anything like 
that, and a prominent charitable worker 
had recently told him that it would be 
socially dangerous to inaugurate a pro- 
cess of forcing public charity food on 
schoolchildren. Atthe presiding officer’s 
suggestion, a committee of five com- 
missioners was appointed to investigate 
this food situation, and to report at the 
next meeting of the board. 

Upon recommendation of the committee 
on buildings, a resolution was adopted 
asking the board of estimate to author- 
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lze the issue of $12,757,751 corporate 
stock for purchase of school sites and 
theerection of buildingsthereon. $3,500,- 
000 of this amount the education author- 
ities wish to have available immediately. 
As at the preceding meeting, the 
board betook itself to the private consid- 
eration of Associate Supt. Algernon S. 
Higgins. No election took place, how- 
ever, it having been decided to postpone 
the matter until next year. In the 
meantime Mr. Higgins holds his office. 
Commissioner Harkness presented the 
etitions of various organizations in 
rooklyn, asking that the schools in 
Brooklyn be closed on June 8, the day of 
the annual Sunday school parade. 
General Wingate opposed the request, 
and asked why the schools should be 
closed to accommodate these particular 
evangelical bodies. ‘‘The Jews, the 
Unitarians, and the agnostics in our 
schools cannot obtain a holiday for a par- 
ade of their children. Why should the 
children who do not attend these evan- 
gelical churches be deprived of a day’s 
schooling because the members of cer- 
tain denominations want their children 
to parade on a certainday? It is a bad 
precedent.’’ The board agreed with Gen- 
eral Wingate, and denied the petition. 
The board has declined to grant a 
year’s leave of absence to Gustave Hart- 
man, a teacher in public school No. 188, 
who has been elected by the people of 
one of the assembly districts of this city 
to be their representative in the lower 
house of the state legislature. 


The Truant Law. 


Associate Supt. Clarence E. Meleney 
reports that truancy is decreasing in 
New York. He attributes this to the 
improvement in the plan for tracing tru- 
ants, and also to the greater publicity 
given to the truant law. 

In the year ending in June, 1904, the 
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number of truants who have returned to 
their forsaken seats in school numbered 
13,989. This was a decrease of 1,728 over 
the preceding year. Children to the 
number of 2,916 were found who had 
never attended school, and were then 
made to attend. In the previous year 
344 such children had been discovered. 
On the other hand 671 boysand girls were 
oo to institutions, an increase of 
146. 

Superintendent Meleney complains of 
the non-enforcement by the police force 
of the so-called newsboys law. He says 
that it has been found impossible to per- 
suade the police to make arrests under 
this law, and as they alone have the 
power to make such arrests, the law is a 
dead letter. 


Court Decision Ignored. 


Ira Leo Bamberger as counsel for Mrs. 
Alice Rocke Connell and several other 
ladies, has applied the Justice Gaynor, of 
the supreme court, for a mandamus to 
compel the rescinding by the board of edu- 
cation of certain of its by-laws. The 
sections are those which provide that 
‘*no woman member of the _ teaching 
staff shall marry while in the educational 
system,’’ and that ‘‘no married woman 
shall be appointed to any teaching and 
supervising position in the day public 
schools unless her husband is incapaci- 
tated to earn a livelihood or has continu- 
ously abandoned her for not less than 
three years prior to the date of appoint- 
ment.”’ 

Mr. Bamberger claims that these by- 
laws are unconstitutional, unreasonable, 
and in derogation of the statutory rights 
of married women. 

Some time ago the court of appeals de- 
cided that the board of education had no 
authority to dismiss a teacher merely 
because she had married. Under that 
decision numbers of married women have 
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applied for re-instatement, and the ex- 
aminers have renewed their licenses. 
But they have been placed upon the elig- 
ible list without any rating, on the ground 
that when they were originally appointed 
ratings were not recorded. In appoint- 
ing from the eligible list the board of 
superintendents always passes over these 
re-instated married women, on the plea 
that their ratings are not given, and they 
must be therefore presumed to have the 
lowest possible. So the decision of the 
court of appeals as far as they are con- 
cerned is practically nullified, and their 
last state is as bad as their first. 

It is to remedy this condition that the 
mandamus application has been made to 
Justice Gaynor. Superintendent Max- 
well, in an interview, said that many of 
these teachers had been appointed in 
in Brooklyn before the consolidation, 
when the licenses to teach left the teach- 
er’s appointment a thing of discretion. 
He could not see that their license could 
give them greater privileges now, and he 
did not believe that the courts would 
force the board of superintendents to use 
its discretion in their behalf. 


Place of the Principal. 


At the meeting of the Male Teachers’ 
association during the first week in Feb- 
cuary it was decided that the principal 
ought to be the real head of his school. 
At present, according to the general 
opinion, his power was too much circum- 
scribed, and the district superintendent 
was taking over a large part of his pre- 
rogatives. 

When a principal is appointed he finds 
he must employ a certain corps of teach- 
ers, a certain clerk, a certain janitor. 
When an opportunity for promoting a 
good teacher comes, the principal is often 
deprived of it because he has to accept a 
teacher who was ‘‘in excess.”’ 

The association also discussed the fact 
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that while it had not favored the restor- 
ation of corporal punishment, it has ad- 
vocated the granting to the principal of 
greater powers in the way of discipline. 
As the board of education had decline 
to accept corporal punishment, it was 
resolved that the action of the associa- 
tion be presented in the form of a peti- 
‘tion to the board. 


Building Contract. 


The a legal machinery having 
slowly revolved enough to permit title to 
certain proposed school sites at length to 
be vested in the city, contracts will soon 
be advertised for the described type of 
building on the following sites: 

Eldridge and Forsyth streets, Manhat- 
tan: Building for two separate school 
organizations, containing sixty-two class- 
rooms and two kindergartens. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth street 
and Seventh avenue, Manhattan: Forty- 
five class-rooms, two kindergartens. 

Washington and Wendover avenues, the 
Bronx: Forty-eight class-rooms, two 
kindergartens. 

Warren and Baltic streets, Brooklyn: 
ae — of building, thirty-two class- 
rooms, shops, and kindergartens. 

Conover and Sullivan streets, Brook- 
lyn: Addition-of twenty-four class-rooms 
with gymnasiums, shops, etc. 

Osborne and Watkins streets, Brook- 
lyn: ‘‘H’”’ type, forty-eight class-rooms, 
kindergartens, baths, etc. 

Powell and Sackman streets, Brooklyn: 
Twenty-eight class-rooms on each side of 
present building. Complete equipment 
of special rooms. 


Washington. 


Low-rate Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


February 21 is the date on which will 
be run the next personally-conducted 
tour of the Pennsylvania railroad to 
Washington. This tour willcover a per- 
iod of three days, affording ample time 
to visit all the principal points of inter- 
est at the National Capitol, including 
the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round 
trip and hotel accommodations, $14.50 or 
$12.00 from New York, $13.00 or $10.50 
from Trenton, and proportionate rates 
from other points, according to hotel se- 
lected. Rates cover accommodations at 
hotel for two days, 
Mount Vernon. 


All tickets good for ten days, with spe- || 


cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupon. 

Similar tours will be run on March 9 
and 23, April 6 and 25, and May 18. 

For itineraries and full information 


apply to ticket agents; C. Studds, East- A 


ern Passenger agent, 263 Fifth avenue, 
New York; or address George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger agent, Broad street 
station, Philadelphia. 


Reduced Rates to Washington. || 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Inauguration of President Roosevelt. 

On account of the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt on March 4, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 


round trip tickets to Washington March | 
2, 3, and 4, good for return passage un- | ji 


til March 8, inclusive, from New York, 
Philadetphia, Pottsville, Wilkesbarre, 
Wilmington, Oxford, Pa., 
Harrisburg, and intermediate stations; 
from all stations on the Delaware divi- 
sion, and from all stations in the State 
of New Jersey, at rate of single fare for 
the round trip, plus 25 cents. Deposit 
of ticket with joint agent in Washington 
on or before March 8 and payment of 
fee of $1.00 will secure extension of re- 
turn limit to leave Washington on or be- 
fore March 18. For specific rates and 
full information apply to ticket agents. 


d ing no candidates to offer, have to resort to all sorts of inducements to get t 


Special side trip to | pry 


Lancaster, | ! 
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NG for nothing is the craving of many People, and p are being held out to 
SOMETHI them. Just now a good many teachers’ agencies are being started, and the managers, hav- 
em. Commonest of all is free reg- 
istration. ‘“‘Don’t pay two dollars for registration,” they urge; ‘‘ we will register you for ane” Many teach- 
ers who recognize the worthlessness of the offer yet accept it because it costs nothing, theythink. They are like- 
ly to find that it costs a good deal. Last season thirteen FO and only through our recommendation, had 
of our didates who obt d their places through us to pay duplicate commissions to irresponsible 
agencies which had got them enrolled and notified them of the i ile negotiati were going on unbe- 
kpnownto them. Forinstance in May, 1904, Sup’t Gorton of Yonkers came to our office to meet a dozen grade teach- 

“We may need a man for a in the high school. 
anything to him.”” We recommended W. L. Kstabrooke 








ers whom we had recommended. Incidentally he said: 
Recommend a man and I will look him up, but don’t ony 
of Kingston. In August he was asked to come to Yonkers and was appointed, but did not know till long after 
| that he had got his ~~ through us. Had he registered in a new agency because it didn’t cost anything, and ha 
| nosed around and discovered vr guessed and notified him of the place, it would have NOTHING 
| cost him #65, all tor - . - - - - - - - - - « 
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Readers will confer a favor by men- 
| tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
| municating with advertisers. 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the great.- 
est. curative and preventive 
medicine the world has ever 
known. It is an all-round 
spilisdiante te eety 

ects by purify- 
ing, vitalizing and enriching 
the blood on which the 
health and strength of every 





organ, bone and tissue de- 
pend. Accept. no substi- 
tute for Hood’s, but. in- 
sist, on having Hood’s | 

AND ONLY HOOD’S. 


A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream "Mi 





‘Removes Tan 
Pimples, 
kles, 

Patches, Rash 

~ and Skin dis 
eases, and every 
j;, blemish on beau- 
yf ty,and defies de. 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test o! 
56 years—no oth- 
er has—and 1s so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper 
lymade. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
imilar name 
: ‘ he distin- 
— s guished Dr. L. A. 
to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “‘As you 
use them, J recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
4 of all the Skin preparations.” w poe 

. ° 
ves su- | 
skin. | 


rec- 
oth- 


No other 


Purifies as well 
as beautifies the 


skin, 
vosmetic like it 


Sayre said 
ladies will 
the least ha 





ix months 

: UDRE SUBTILE rome 
perfiueus hair without injury to the 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. | 
For sale by all Denagiste and Fancy Goods Dealers | 
throughout the’ United States, Canada, and Europe. | 
Aiso found in New York City a H. w , Wana. | 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Deaiers. §#* Beware | 
ef Base imitations. #1,000 Reward for arrest and proot | 
ef any one selling the same. | 


using it every day. 





CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitates, but a reason for it.” De- 

A ight alter shaving. Sold everywhere, of 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


— 


Get Miennen’s (the original), 
Sample free. 








— 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics | 


558-563 BROADWAY 








MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OinzcTOR | 
| 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


SEND FOR CATALOG? 





Latest and most progressive methods in | 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a | 
specialty. Established 1868. Appointments | 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. | 

READERS will confer a favor by men- | 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- | 
municating with advertisers. 





Chiefly Literary. 


M. Rene Millet, until recently Resi- 
dent-General of France at Tunis, and now | 
on the list of the French foreign office | 
as an ambassador, sailed on Feb. 4 from | 
Havre on ‘“‘La Touraine.”” M. Millet | 
comes to the United States to deliver the | 
Hyde lecture at Harvard. His subject | 


will be ‘‘La France et l’Islam dans la} 
Mediterranee.”’ | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The secondissue of ‘‘ Social Progress,’’ 
by Dr. Josiah Strong (The Baker & Tay- | 
lor Company), was published on Feb- | 
ruary 15. The first issue was received | 
so favorably that this year the book has | 
been greatly enlarged. It has been) 
welcomed by ministers, editors, social | 
workers, and others as containing rec- | 
ords of social and political movements, | 
and statistics which have not been hith- | 
erto easily procurable. It reports of | 
sociological work in foreign countries, of | 
labor unions, co-operation, industrial | 
churches, social settlements, etc., are| 
not accessible elsewhere. 


| 
| 

It is in ‘‘ Lothair’’ that one of the) 
characters, a celebratod painter, ex-| 
presses the opinion that we moderns | 
spend too much time over books, and that | 
we had much better follow, instead, the | 
example of the early Greeks, and merely | 
gaze at the sea and the sky. There is| 
much truth in this remark of Mr. Phoe- | 
bus. Nature is never mediocre; she| 
never leaves us vapid ‘and dull, and how | 
much of what we read in newspapers | 
and magazines and books is simply the | 
stale repeatings of a commonplace per- | 
son, to whose conversation we would | 
never listen more than five minutes. 

But Mr. Phoebus might have made an | 
exception in favor of The Garden Maga- 
zine, for the purpose of that monthly, as | 
shown in the initial number, recently is- 
sued, is to interest people in nature, the 
quiet nature that they can have at their | 
own doorsteps, and which they can take | 


|a part in forming. With The Garden| 


Magazine on one’s desk, month by month, 
anyone can form an interesting garden, 
and, if people would only take generally | 
to cultivating gardens, there would be} 
less of the present wild desire to reform | 
the world and everybody in it over night, | 
according to one’s own individual angle, | 
There would also probably be really con- | 
siderably less to reform. 
| 
Doubleday, Page & Company announce 
the publication in March of ‘‘ The Life | 
of James Watt,’’ by Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. Mr. Carnegie is said to have 
written an interesting and sympathetic 
biography of his famous compatriot 
who first made use of steam. A great 
deal of new information, gathered in 
England and Scotland, has been utilized. 

This volume of Mr. Carnegie’s will not 
have any previous or subsequent maga- 
zine or serial publication. It is said that 
a number of libraries have already or- 
dered copies. 


Prof. Lewis Boss, director of the Dud- 
ley promos n d at Albany, N. Y., has 
been awarded the 1905 gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of England. 
Professor Boss has been for many years 
engaged in exhaustive investigation into 
the movements of the stars, his work 
being of late supported by the Carnegie 
Institution. Ambassador Choate will 
receive the medal on Professor Boss’ 
behalf. 





PISO’S CURE FOR wp 


2) de 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. ~ 


rs 





OQ 
% CONSUMPTION 


Capacity 
for business receives its 
speediest reward in the selling 
department, _ 

If you think you have the 
ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bond on 
the instalment plan write me 
stating your age, present 
occupation, and give me bank 
or other good references. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent ef Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yorw, 
32 Nessau Street, New York, N. Y. 





Broadway and # 


St. Denis Eleventh Street, 


# New York # 


Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor 6 Son. 





A most wonderful - 
medicine for all bronchial 
affections. Avold imitations. 

EU Specially Chartered, July rst. $245 up. 
Exceptional opportunities to agents. Many other tours. 


New S.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. 
FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New York 


Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as 2 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Pears 

Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 








Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary | Pp: 


or Commission | 
E. L. KELioce & Co., 61 E. 9thSt., N. Y. | 
A sure 


| DE ¢ relief for Asthma. 





A Veteran Newspaper Man’s 


Recollections. 

Mr. Eugene Newman, known toreaders 
of many newspapers as Savoyard, has 
written a series of essays on prominent 
Americans from the Civil war down, 
which has been issued by the Neale Pub- 
lishing Company. Conkling, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Andrew Johnson, Oliver 
Morton, L. Q. C. Lamar, Tilden, the 
Field family, Senator Hanna, Speaker 
Reed, Senator Hoar, and in fact almost 
every man who has made a notable or 
—— figure in our national life 
from the days of the Dred Scott decision 
to the last presidential election are here 
discussed and estimated by one who 
knew most of them personally and had 
acquired much knowledge from long ex- 
pert observation of things political. 

No one person will probably agree 
with Mr. Newman in all of his opinions, 
but everyone will be entertained and 
have his own thoughts spurred. Mr. 
Newman passes a decidedly uncompli- 
mentary opinion on President Garfield, 
calls ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’’ ‘‘ an absurd 
yarn,’’ and praises President Johnson as 
an excellent type of the statesman pro- 
duced by the plain people in a democracy. 
In regard to the negro problem, he asks 
the disconcerting question, ‘‘ Even after 
you have educated the negro, what will 
you do with him in a white man’s coun- 


try?” 

The Mardi Gras. 
Low-rate Tour to New Orleans via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 

For the especial benefit of those desiring 
to witness the unique Mardi Gras celebra- 
tion at New Orleans, the Pennsylvania 
railroad has arranged fora_personally- 
conducted tour to leave New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
Friday, March3. A special train of high- 
class Pullman equipment will be run, in 
charge of a tourist agent. Three days 
will be devoted to New Orleans, the 
party returning direct to New York. 

Tourists will occupy this train contin- 
uously, so that hotel accommodations 
and meals in New Orleans will not have 
to be considered. A special grand stand 
will be provided on the main line of the 
great parades. Round-trip rate, includ- 
ing round-trip transportation, Pullman 
berth in both directions and during stay 
in New Orleans, all meals in dining car 
during entire trip, and seat in special 
grand stand at New Orleans: $75 from 
New York, $70 from Philadelphia, $65 
from Baltimore, and $63 from Washing- 
ton. Proportionate rates from other 
points. Detailed itineraries and full in- 
formation may be obtained from ticket 
agents; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger 
agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York city; 
or George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
agent, Broad street station, Philadelphia, 

a. 


Ret and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrzs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YE T 
ERS for aoe CHILDREN WHILE 


CHILN, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLIC, and ‘is the best remed: 
DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 








or by mail, 35 cents. 
Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists, 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, 


bottle. 


BAD BLOOD 


“T had trouble with my bowels which made my 
blood impure. My face was covered with pimples 
which no external remedy could remove. I tried 
your Cascarets and great was m: joy when the 
or disappeared after a month’s steady use. 

have recommended them to all my friends and 


ef. 
C. J. Pusch, 967 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


P. | quite a few have found reli 







_ Best For 


‘The Bowels ‘ 


ThEy WORK WHILE YOU gL eee 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCO 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 600 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


Extra Fine Imported 
5 G=piece 
China Tea Set 


’ 











with an order for % Ibs. of 
ew Crop, 60c. 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
88c. a lb., or 59-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, ete., or 3-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 
Address Mr. J. 1. ©. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
31-38 Vesey Street, New York 














THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS 18 VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS ASTEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK anpb 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTan@SERVICE the BEST 


Ww. E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE . EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 








2 
in house-cleaning; 
islike magic.Try a 


2-2 - ee FI 
used SAPOLIO 
know ils service 


Mm cake ofitatonce 





C 


A LB. IN 
6eLs. Lots 
Rescuiar 

Price 
P 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P.0.BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 
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EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. i : 

palding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; 1t is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 
rove aninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparisonand will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. . 


Largest manufacturers in the world of officia] 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Falls - - Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 








Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
ae ee nglish and American Literature, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, Colleg*> Hall, University of Penne 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


























WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of all publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E. L 
KELLOGG & UO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 26 
Wabash Avente, Chicago, 116 Summer Street, Boston 
Send all subscriptions to the New York office 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


588 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 














once for circulars. Address 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 
31 Union Square NEW YORK $s stant demand for good teachers. 
NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
Teachers wanted for good positions in all parts of the United States. 

WARRENSBURG-MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
located in 15 States. Third year under same management. Special attention to Principals and 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Charel Street. Albany, N. Y. 

THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
Est.1#90. Inc.1904 

The Program for 1904-5.— The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 
following outline : 

TERMINOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
THE 

ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
9 (Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
KELLOGG S AG ENCY filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
5 RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sortinc 2 *carcaco 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 
70 Fifth Avenue 

THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY New York 

privateschools,and families Advises parentsabout schools WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 

3 
ROM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
W. X. CRIDER, ROME, NEW YORK 
OFFICES: WARRENSBURG, MO.; TOWNSEND, MONTANA 
Centrally located Furnishes teachers for all grades from Kindergarten to University. Teachers 
Superintendents QUALIFIED for the better positions. Write for Manual for 1905-6 
’ Provides Schools of all Grades with 
ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
5 h h TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and vest known in U.S Est. 1855 
C ermer orn 3 East 14th St., New York JoHuN CO. RookwELL, Manager. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 
i; S T i: R N Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 

A _ Agency ; 
ag Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
[he Educational Foundati 
Professional Advancement Course Ossian H. Lang, Editor 
even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year.. The co-operation of 
several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 
AMERICAN EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 
STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 
TEACHING. 


Onl $1 oa year SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 
y 5 y : MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization and con- 
duct of suck elubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogical books will be 
sent on application. Address, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., : : 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 East 17th St, NEW YORK. 





